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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





[he printing dispute continues. The Court of 
Enquiry, which has no compulsory powers, has adjourned 
sine die. When it will report to the Ministry of Labour 
is not known. In such circumstances the Sfectator, 
like other weekly reviews, is compelled to appear in a 
form which its producers deplore even more than its 
readers can. As many as possible of the regular features 
are included. 











Northward in Korea 


Regrettable though the necessity is on many grounds, the 
advance of the United Nations forces in Korea beyond the 


38th Parallel is inevitable in view of the decision of the 


North Koreans to ignore General MacArthur’s demand for a 
surrender on reasonable terms. The situation has been 
handled promptly at Lake Success, and the British plan, 
adopted by 48 votes to the usual five, for the creation of a 
single united sovereign State of Korea, represents as practical 
a procedure as is possible in the circumstances. That Korea 
is sufficiently advanced politically to establish and maintain 
a democratic parliamentary constitution may be a doubtful 
proposition, but it is hard to suggest any alternative. A 
United Nations commission did, after all, testify that the 
South Korean elections in 1948 were fairly and democrat- 
ically conducted and what was possible in the south should 
not be impossible, though it may be more difficult, in the 
north. An election might conceivably lead to the return of a 
Communist majority, though the population of South Korea 
is much larger than that of the North; in any case that is a 
risk that must be run. The political dangers of a protracted 
campaign in North Korea are obvious, but it is clearly im- 
possible for the United Nations forces to halt on what is now 
the meaningless 38th Parallel and leave the North Koreans 
time to reorganise and re-equip themselves beyond it. The 
hope must be that wisdom will yet prevail in the north. 


The Economics of Jealousy 


lhe Labour Party Conference, in spite of patches of reviv- 


alism, was an uninspiring affair. Certainly the facade of 


unity was preserved, but often, it seemed, at the expense of 
thought. Little argument and much nonsense were contri- 
buted to the debates on the cost of living and the conduct of 
the nationalised industries, and no delegate can have come 
away much the wiser about how the cost of rearmament is to 


be met. From the speeches of the rank and file it was clear 
that five years of Labour rule have done little to bridge the 
gulf that is felt to exist between government and governed ; 
hence the sense of frustration, and hence too the reiterated 
demands for heavier levies on wealth and profits. Dis- 
illusionment breeds the search for scapegoats, and since these 
must in principle be found outside the movement’s own ranks 
the caricature figures of capitalist and rentter are disinterred. 
This does less than justice to the economic revolution which 
Socialism has already accomplished, and is valueless as a 
contribution to economic thought. However, the fact that 
at Margate the economics of jealousy were more widely aired 
than at any previous Party Conference, and that the Executive 
did more to encourage than to discourage them, gives an 
indication of the lines along which the next election is now 
certain to be fought. Margate has pointed the way to a 
campaign of the narrowest class prejudice. It will be tempting 
but unwise for the Conservatives at Blackpool to produce an 
answer in kind. After all it is only a few weeks since there was 
fairly widespread talk about the need for national unity. 


Strikers and the Law 


A public on which quite intolerable hardship has been, and 
in some cases is still being, inflicted by various unofficial 
strikes should have read with some satisfaction the admirable 
statements made by the Chief Magistrate, Sir Laurence Dunne, 
in passing sentence on ten gas-works employees at Bow Street, 
and by the Attorney-General in the address he gave on the 
following day to the Society of Labour Lawyers. The basic 
fact, emphasised most rightly in both cases, is that a law, not 
forbidding strikes but forbidding precipitate strikes in defiance 
of certain prescribed procedure, exists in the form of the 
Conditions of Employment and National Employment Order, 
1940, and while a law exists it must be respected. No one 
can contend that the action taken against the gas strikers was 
premature, nor, in the circumstances, that the penalties 
imposed were excessive. Public utilities like gas, water and 
electricity are in a category by themselves. Interruption in 
those services causes immense domestic hardship as well as 
ereat industrial loss. All this the gas-strikers have inflicted 
at some financial loss, and no gain of any kind, to themselves. 
It is possible that in view of the frequency of unofftrial 
strikes, fomented in some cases at any rate by suspect agents 
for non-industrial purposes, the law regarding such action 
may need strengthening. But before the decision to that 
effect is taken it is well that the existing law should be fully 
applied. Further application may be needed. 
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Help for South East Asia 


The recent deliberations of the Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee on South and South-East Asia could have enor- 
mously important results. For the present optimism must 
be conditional ; the men, the money and the organisation are 
lacking to match the plans which were outlined in London. 
But the fact that the Committee exists, and that its members, 
whether they are States inside the Commonwealth or outside 
it, are thinking along the same lines, brings a promise of hope 
for this confused corner of the world. The delegates talked of 
spending {8 million in three years, which is not much when it 
is devoted to capital improvements. Probably the most 
valuable return the money could bring would be if it was 
largely devoted to the training of technicians ; the technical 
knowledge of the West is most effectively and cheaply passed 
on through intermediaries. It would be a pity if the ambitious 
ideas on which a start 1s now being made were looked upon as 
primarily an answer to Communism ; their main purpose is 
not so negative ; it is nothing less than providing food for an 
already vast and rapidly expanding population. Since it is 
arguable that a starving population is less amenable to Com- 
munism than one which is in the first stages of industrialism, 
the Committee's plans are in fact more altruistic than they are 
sometimes made out to be. They will certainly, in their early 
stages, raise as many political problems as they solve, of which 
land reform will probably prove to be the biggest and one of 
the most obstinate. 


Steel Date Folly 


The announcement that the Government has fixed February, 
1951, as the date for taking over the shares of the 92 companies 
which are to be controlled by the new Iron and Steel Corpo- 
ration, while it imports no new element into the situation, 
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serves to focus attention afresh on the almost criminal folly 
of the Government in determining to meddle, on purely 
doctrinaire grounds, with what is probably the most efficient 
industry in the country at the period of its maximum efficiency, 
The contrast between steel and any of the nationalised 
industries in that respect is palpable, and to throw the in- 
dustry into confusion, and place it under a controlling body 
which can inspire no public confidence at a time when still 
further expansion in the interests of the re-armament pro- 
gramme is essential is to level a definite blow at national and 
European security. The Conservative Party is pledged to 
repeal the Iron and Steel Act on the first opportunity. No 
issue is likely to give it a better claim on the votes of the 
electorate. 


Groundnuts Epilogue 

The two articles in The Times in which Professor Frankel, 
of Oxford, has commented on the decision of the Overseas 
Food Corporation to restrict the groundnut area at Kongwa 
to 12,000 acres instead of the 450,000 acres originally con 
templated constitute a scathing criticism of the Wakefield 
Commission on whgse estimates and predictions the Govern- 
ment’s grandiose and recklessly extravagant plans were based. 
The criticisms may be justified, though Mr. Wakefield and 
his colleagues have still to be heard from, but it was, after all, 
the Minister of Food, and indeed the Government as a whole, 
that was responsible for swallowing the Wakefield estimates 
whole and embarking precipitately on an enterprise that has 
proved so disastrously expensive and so all but completely 
unproductive. There is no great profit now in comparing 
the repeated apologias from the Treasury Bench with the 
repeated disclosures in this and other journals of what the 
situation in Kongwa really was. It is enough to let history 
supply its own comment. 


MARGATE AND MOSCOW 


HE reception given to Mr. Bevin at the Labour Party 

Conference, and the overwhelming majority by which a 

resolution embodying an alternative foreign policy was 
rejected, do considerable credit to the party’s political sense. 
But in fact it was a national foreign policy that the Foreign 
Secretary was expounding—and so far as need be defending— 
and it would be likely to find fewer critics in other parties 
than the comparatively few it finds in his own. His speech 
necessarily ranged over many fields, but one factor gave it a 
sinister unity. British forgign policy, like American and 
French and the foreign policies of many lesser countries, is 
concerned predominantly with one problem, the intentions of 
Russia. What her ultimate intentions are must remain 
matter for speculation ; they can only be inferred from various 
fitful manifestations which threaten the peace of nations in 
different parts of the world. The inferences are not reassuring. 
They demand unceasing vigilance and effective practical 
defence on the part of all nations which reject Russia’s 
pretensions and realise the need of resisting her encroach- 
ments. On that Mr. Bevin was emphatic, and there will be 
fewer, relatively, outside Margate than there were at Margate 
to disagree with him. But he was equally emphatic, and he 


would have been much at fault if he had not been, in 
declaring that even now the Western Powers were ready 
at any moment to sit down at a table with Russia and 


discuss all questions in dispute with her, provided only the 
discussion was conducted as between honest men. 

But this is not Russia’s method, and so long as that remains 
the case the Western Powers must pursue other courses. 
Mr. Bevin is concerned with demonstrating that in the main 
they are pursuing the right courses, and there is little ground 
for challenging that claim. The countries beyond the Iron 


Curtain have isolated themselves deliberately, and the coun- 


tries this side of the curtain must organise without them. It 
is something, no doubt, that Russia has reappeared at Lake 
Success, but all the signs are that her rdéle there is still of 
discomposer rather than composer. At the same time it is 
noteworthy that on one major issue Russia and Britain, and 
incidentally France, have found themselves at one. The 
attitude to be adopted towards what is called Communist 
China, but is in fact merely China, is of capital importance. 
To alienate her deliberately would be disastrous. Mr. Nehru 
is perfectly right about that. Mr. Bevin was perfectly right— 
in spite of the discourtesies with which his action has been met 
—in recognising the new China as soon as it was clear that its 
Government was firmly established, as to all appearances it 
plainly is. The next, and a most essential step, is to secure 
the real China’s admission to the United Nations, that step 
carrying with it occupancy of the seat on the Security Council 
still retained by an administration which holds no lodgement 
on Chinese soil at all—for Formosa’s ultimate destiny is 
still an open question. There is no time to lose. To repel 
China from Lake Success is to impel her inevitably towards 
Moscow. Even if she enters the Security Council as a tem- 
porary ally of Moscow, that is much better than leaving her 
under a just sense of grievance by excluding her from it. 
America, it may be hoped, will come to realise that. 

This raises primarily political considerations. But the 
United Nations, and most of the States that compose it, can 
unfortunately not rest there. The old need, which the League 
of Nations was so conscious of and so powerless to meet, for 
effective collective security against potential aggression is as 
urgent as ever, and it can be met, in present circumstances, only 
by adequate military preparations, and if necessary by military 
action. It is the great merit of the United Nations that in 
the case of Korea (so much simpler than the challenge the 
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League of Nations was faced with at Mukden in 1931) it has 
realised that and acted accordingly. The end of the Korean 
affair cannot be foreseen, but what has happened so far has 
had certain clear effects. Potential aggressors have had 
their warning, and so have the potential victims of aggression, 
in the realisation that aggression is no visiunary danger, but 
something against which immediate and vigorous precautions 
must be taken. There are signs that the lesson has been 
learnt. Canada’s action in enlisting a special force available 
for United Nations’ service has set an admirable example, and 
there is little doubt that Mr. Dean Acheson’s proposal that all 
members of the United Nations should earmark a portion of 
their national forces for similar service will, apart from the 
Soviet bloc, command general approval. This is to give the 
United Nations reality and make it a practical force for peace. 

The danger, of course, particularly in Europe, is that it may 
once more be a case of too little and too late. That danger is 
real. The Atlantic Council is showing considerable signs of 
activity, no sooner than it should, but little has yet been 
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actually achieved. The strengthening of Western forces on 
the continent of Europe has been agreed on, but not effected. 
The French still lag*behind the British and Americans in 
admitting the necessity, surely incontestable, for associating 
Germans with the forces designed first and foremost to defend 
the soil of Germany from attack. France, on the other hand, 
is displaying greater wisdom than her major associates in 
urging a comnfon-sense attitude towards Spain. M. Frang¢ois- 
Poncet’s appeal at Bremen on Sunday for the early admission 
of Spain to the United Nations and the Council of Europe is 
most timely. Russia, no doubt, could frustrate the former 
move, but not the latter, nor the addition of Spain to the North 
Atlantic alliance, with the great strategic advantages that 
would entail. The present semi-ostracism of Spain is petty, 
foolish and completely ineffective. Mr. Bevin seems to have 
realised this. It is to be hoped that the British delegation at 
Lake Success will give full support to the move the Latin- 
American States are making to end the situation which an 
Assembly resolution of 1946 created. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


The skilful arrangement which set Herbert Morrison 
and Aneurin Bevan running in double harness at the 
Labour Conference’ at Margate evidently worked well. 
Each, in different vein, commended the Executive’s policy 
and got it carried by acclamation. Of course, as members 
of the same Cabinet they must in public at any rate 
sing the same song, and neither of them need have 
felt any difficulty about that at Margate. But the crack 
in the Labour Party is not to be papered over quite as 
easily as that. There may not be a Morrison faction— 
the Lord President carries the bulk of the party with him, 
but with no close personal allegiance—but there exists quite 
definitely a Bevan faction. To the Minister of Health gravi- 
tate most of the malcontents of the Left, many of them 
associated in one way or another with Tribune, which Mr. 
Bevan used to edit and which is now (lapsed from a weekly to 
a fortnightly) conducted by Mr. Bevan’s wife, Miss Jennie Lee, 
and Mr. Michael Foot, who has aspirations as a political 
pamphleteer, with Mr. lan Mikardo as a member of the 
editorial Board. Plenty of other names could be mentioned, 
the degree of adhesion varying in different cases. They 
represent a force the Prime Minister can never ignore. The 
elevation of Mr. Mikardo as a member of the Executive instead 
of so proved and able a Minister as Mr. Noel-Baker has an 
obvious significance. But Bevin has a stronger hold on the 
Labour movement as a whole than Bevan, and Bevin is with 
Attlee all the time. 

* * * * 

The Cambridge Senate will have a difficult decision to make 
in its election of a Chancellor in succession to General Smuts, 
for there is no such ample company of papabili as Oxford at 
present enjoys. The objections to General Smuts on grounds 
of age in 1948 fell to the ground in face of the argument that 
the appointment of a Chancellor who by the nature of things 
could not hold office for more than five or six years might 
enable the University to tide over a lean period and provide 
it with a wider choice when a new election had to be made. 
But the five or six years have turned out to be only two years, 
and the position is much as it was. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the names under popular discussion last time 
were those of the Duke of Gloucester (who, like the King, is a 
Cambridge man), the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Mount- 
batten. There are no outstanding additions to be made to 
this list now, though it is worth remembering that Viscount 
3ruce of Melbourne has, like General Smuts, been a Dominion 
Prime Minister; that Lord Justice Birkett has, on grounds 
of both legal and cultural distinction claims that command 
respect ; and that Air Marshal Lord Tedder is a Cambridge 
graduate, who won the Prince Consort Prize in 1913. 


The extension of the evening period of cheap telephone calls 
from last Saturday—6 to 10.30, instead of 6.30 to 9.30—is a 
welcome reversion to something like the pre-war practice, and 
with it must be coupled the promise of the long-desired and 
long-denied late collection of letters in London and other 
large cities. The odd thing is that throughout the last Par- 
liament these reforms were constantly pressed on the Post- 
master-General, and always met with the explanation that 
shortage of labour made their adoption impossible. Can it be 
that, in spite of the lengthening of the period of conscription 
and the new demands of the armaments industries, the labour 
shortage has suddenly become less acute? Or is it simply 
that a new Postmaster-General has insisted that the public 
shall have the services it deserves? It seems fair to Mr. Ness 
Edwards to assume that the latter is the right explanation. 

* * * * 

The controversy about the B.B.C.’s prompt accession to 
the Daily Herald's demand that the television repeat per- 
formance of Party Manners be banned continues. On the 
virtues and vices of the play there may be room for differ- 
ences of opinion, but the B.B.C. evidently thought in the first 
instance that the virtues predominated, or the play would 
never have been put on at all. Now what matters is to know 
who took the decision to cancel the repeat performance, and 
why, and whether any representations on the subject emanated 
from any other source than the Daily Herald. Mr. Clement 
Davies’ letter to the Postmaster-General calling for a full 
enquiry is very much to the point. The matter clearly will, 
and should, be discussed in the House of Commons. I have 
not seen the play myself and, in spite of the unfortunate 
impression recent events have created, the*possibility that the 
conclusion. that there are real objections to its presentation 
by the B.B.C. may be justified must be recognised. 

* + * * 

Inconspicuous in appearance, Sir John Jarvis, who sat for 
Guildford from 1935 to the last General Election, made no 
great impresssion on the House of Commons in debate. But 
his looks belied him, for he held the considerable position of 
Chairman of Armstrong-Whitworth, and he will live long in 
the memory of Tynesiders for the imagination and practical 
vigour with which he called Surrey to the aid of a Jarrow 
plunged into unemployment and poverty by the closing of 
Palmer’s shipyard in 1933. With money raised in his own 
and neighbouring constituencies he succeeded in starting five 
new industries in the Jarrow area, giving employment thereby 
to 5,000 men. It was a notable and unique undertaking, for 
which any man might be glad to be remembered. 

* * * * 


(Back at the old stand—and very glad to be). JaNus. 
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By R. H. CECIL 
T may have been the New England colonists who dis- 
| covered that “ all men are created equal,”’ and Alexander 
Woolcott who added that some are more equal than 
others ; but in this country for centuries the Common Law, 
at least, has held all men to be equal before it. To women 
this has always seemed a patriarchal dogma ; and its masculine 
complacency has seemed to survive the numerous statutory 
and judicial concessions that “ the masculine shall be deemed 
to include the feminine unless the contrary shall appear.” 
For one thing, these have had a slightly unpalatable flavour 
of admitting tolerantly that the greater includes the less. For 
another, they leave it open to an overwhelmingly masculine 
legislature to arrange that “ the contrary shall appear ’’ as 
often as possible. 
This is nowhere so blatantly apparent as in the law relating 
to prostitution, which selects a special class of women, calls 


them ‘“‘ common prostitutes,’’ and provides punishment solely 
for them, leaving their clients alone. The Public Morality 


Council was recently reported in the Press as having said in 
its Annual Report for 1949 tlrat ‘“‘ the men should be punished, 
too’; actually what the Council said was that “ if there were 
no customers there would be no prostitutes, and to seek to 
punish the prostitute while the man is uncondemned is the 
negation of justice ’’; which is rather different from demand- 
ing punishment for both. 

rhe simple truth that punishmeat, and, in particular, the 
punishment of one sex only, will never eliminate prostitution 
was first presented to modern European moralists by Josephine 
Butler. Her campaign against the persecution of “ fallen 
women "’ led to the foundation, in 1875, of the rather inaptly- 
named International Abolitionist Federation. (What this 
sought to abolish was not prostitution, whose abolition has 
eluded mankind for thousands of years and is likely to so do 
in monogamous societies for thousands more, but all systems 
by which men openly penalised women in relation to the sex- 
life arrangements that they secretly condoned.) This year, 
its ‘‘ jubilee year,’ the Federation is holding its eighteenth 
World Conference in Rome, from October 28th to 30th, when 
its delegates will hear reports and addresses from many 
countries on the Governmental “ regulation ” of prostitution 
still in operation in forty States), on the psychological and 
and on the health problems to which it 
rise. The British branch of the Federation is the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, also founded by 
Josephine Butler at a moment when our legislators, in a 
determined effort to “ regulate "’ prostitution for the first time 
in modern English history, had set up a system so tyrannical 
as to be almost beyond belief. 

rhe very furtiveness and outlawry to which the prostitute 
had for many years been condemned provided the conditions 
exactly suitable to the spread of venereal disease. The rapid 
growth of industry had concentrated working people in huge 
urban communities, with a high proportion of 
itinerant labourers, while providing little or no recreation for 
their brief and illiterate leisure ; and it was in the naval and 
towns that the disease was found, in the 
be at its worst. In the urgent, righteous 
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specially-established body of plain-clothes police who had 
what he thought was “ good cause to believe ” that she was a 
prostitute. If she was not, she must prove it to the magis- 
trate. Failing in this (and it is notoriously difficult to prove 
a negative) she would be ordered to be medically examined at 
regular intervals for the next twelve months—or go to prison 
with hard labour. Many women who were falsely accused 
consented, rather than argue their cases in the publicity of 
open court, to sign what was called a “ voluntary submission ” 
to surgical examination for the 12-month period ; and they 
thus acquired prostitute status as a life-long stigma. 

During the 22 years that this iniquitous system lasted, 
Josephine Butler worked strenuously for its abolition. She 
incurred the utmost opprobrium among respectable Victorian 
obscurantists, was intimidated and attacked at her meetings 
by the organised mobs which were the contemporary instru- 
ments of democracy, and was a source of acute embarrassment 
to many of her fair-weather friends. She may have made 
tactical errors. She certainly misunderstood the structure of 
the English legislative system and the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment when she declared, in her passionate book The Consti- 
tution Violated, that the Contagious Diseases Acts were “a 
distinct violation of English law.’’ She has left to the Asso- 
ciation which she founded a legacy of misunderstanding about 
this, which bases the “ equality of the sexes ” on a supposedly 
immutable Common Law, and does not perceive that the 
entire Common Law can be constitutionally and lawfully 
changed overnight by every Parliamentary majority. But she 
knew how to use Parliament and the franchise to get what she 
wanted, and she destroyed the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

Today she would be attacking the “ solicitation " laws, by 
which a woman becomes a “‘ common prostitute ”’ on the word 
of one policeman that an unknown man in the street has 
‘appeared annoyed,” and is thereafter fined repeatedly (for 
‘ soliciting ’’) by magistrates who are told what her character 
is before her trial begins. She would be demanding, with the 
International Abolitionist Federation, that ‘‘ personal and 
private prostitution ’’ be regarded universally as a matter 
which concerns the conscience but does not constitute an 
offence at law, regarded, that is to say, as a social evil to be 
combated by the promotion of social security, education, and 
happiness. She would insist that the intervention of Govern- 
ments in matters of sexual morality should be limited to the 
punishment of immoral acts against minors, of indecency 
practised in public, and of the whole machinery of “ procu- 
ration,” including all who may conceivably profit by it. She 
would be proclaiming that the immoral traffic in women, 
which still goes on throughout the world, will always go on 
while prostitutes are registered, certificated, and grouped in 
recognised houses, since the very grouping postulates a filthy 
hierarchy of eager traders. Above all she would be demand- 
ing the repeal of certain clauses in the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885, which seem especially designed to facilitate 
the lodgement of English girls in brothels. These clauses are 
so insane that they invite re-examination. 

Section 2 (1) of this strange enactment penalises anyone 
who procures a girl under 21 for immoral purposes, that girl 
‘not being a common prostitute or of known immoral char- 
acter.”” And section 3 (2) provides a penalty for anyone who, 
by means of any deception, procures the submission of “ any 
woman or girl, not being a common prostitute ” etc. 
Now why, in an Act expressly intended to stamp out the 
procurer, should our legislators deliberately give him a free 
hand with the very women most likely to come under his 
influence ? Unless this was a calculated decision to outlaw 
the prostitute and the ‘‘ kept woman ”’ on the ground that sin 
permanently disqualifies for citizenship, I do not know the 
answer. Presumably it still represents the wishes of con- 
temporary Governments, since all attempts to get it repealed 
have failed. (A further attempt is to be made as soon as 
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legislative opportunity offers). But no one is interested. 
Perhaps the ocasion calls for another W. T. Stead, who, when 
he was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, went to prison after a 
thirteen-day Old Bailey trial because he took part in the 
“abduction ”’ of a twelve-year-old girl merely to show that, 
in 1885, children could be bought in London and sent abroad 
as ‘‘ white slaves."” (He produced medical evidence to show 
that the girl, whom he restored to her parents, had not been 
harmed). Is it still true, in this country, that social com- 
passion can only be stirred to militancy by gladiatorial feats 
of this kind? If so, there is scope among the prostitutes, 
whom Schopenhauer called “‘ human sacrifices on the altar of 
monogamy,’ for some eccentric martyrdoms. 


Libya on the Eve 


By NINA EPTON 


HE flag of the United Nations flutters its white olive 

branches over two of the most striking modern buildings 

allong Tripoli’s palmy promenade: at the one end over 
the large villa occupied by the United Nations Commissioner 
for Libya, Mr. Adrian Pelt, and at the other end over the 
pseudo-oriental Grand Hotel, whose pre-war tourists have 
been replaced by the offices of the United Nations Council for 
Libya. These are only filled intermittently, for the members 
of the Council frequentiy go off to pursue their deliberations 
in the cooler atmosphere of Geneva. It was recently suggested 
that they should reside there permanently. They are in- 
clined to be elusive when they are here, however, and the 
attractive signorina at the inquiry desk of the Grand Hotel 
invariably beams back disarmingly: “I am afraid that Mr. 
X is in Benghazi,” or, “‘ Mr. Y has left for the Fezzan,” or 
after 12.30 in the summer heat, “ Mr. Z has just gone home.” 
Now the Council meetings have been suspended until Novem- 
ber 28th, and interest centres on the General Assembly of the 
United Nations which is due this month to consider the 
Commissioner's report which the Council recently submitted to 
it. In the meantime Tripoli basks a little lazily and more 
than a little fatalistically in her Mediterranean sunshine. As 
the French say: ‘“‘ J/s en ont vu d'autres,” and many Tripoli- 
tanians admit that they have been under foreign domination 
for so long that they still cannot quite bring themselves to 
believe that independence will be granted to them “on or 
before January Ist, 1952.” 

Still further down the promenade, the fascist columns 
erected in honour of Count Volpi, topped by the bronze 
figures of the Roman wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, 
remind one that there are still 45,000 Italians, mostly of 
Sicilian stock, in a country once destined to become a vast 
olive-grove which would absorb Italy’s surplus population. 
Fiats are still seen more often than Austins, and most Tripoli- 
tanians speak fluent Italian. It is hard to escape from the 
geographical fact that Italy is bound to exert some measure 
of influence here. 

Che British flag hoisted temporarily over the battered 
Castello built by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
which now shelters the incongruous miscellany of a Roman 
Antiquities Museum, British military offices and Saint 
Andrew’s church and centre—is symbolical of the seven years 
of British “ care and maintenance ”’ administration, which is 
generally admitted to be superior to anything ever accom- 
plished by the Italians. In particular the ‘ Libyanisation 
drive,’ inaugurated since the U.N.O. resolution in favour of 
independence, is favourably commented upon in all quarters. 
Ot particular local pride, and quite justifiably so, is the British- 
trained Tripolitanian police force, which includes some really 
bright and efficient young men. A Libyan “ shadow 
administration is rapidly being trained alongside the British 
administrative departments. As many young Libyans as 
possible are being sent over to be trained in Great Britain in 
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such practical subjects as public administration, post office 
organisation, engineering and so on. 

There are eight political parties—including Italian parties 

in this thinly-populated country, although it is only fair to 
add that one of them at least only includes a mere handful of 
members ; who can be seen almost daily, together with their 
leader and secretary, sitting round a single table at the 
““Corso’”’ café. Several of these leaders have emerged from 
the school-teacher class. Few of them have ever been to the 
West. Most of them, however, agree on the principle of a 
United Libya under the Emir of the Senussi, who earned 
from the British the promise of freedom, thanks to the help 
he and his people gave us during the war. Other “ parties ”’ 
and “leaders ’”’ (it is as well to preserve the use of inverted 
commas in this context) look outside Libya for their inspir- 
ation and, it is more than hinted, for their finance: their eyes 
are directed towards Rome or Cairo. But the Emir is doing 
his best to rally supporters from all parties, preparing as best 
he can for the enormous difficulties which lie ahead on the 
issue of Libya’s future constituent assembly. 

As far as I could judge from numerous encounters both in 
Tripoli city and in the interior, the main Tripolitanian political 
party is still the National Congress—an amalgamation of 
four separate parties headed by Beshir Bey Sadawi, the 
nationalist who fought against the Italians in 1911, later 
became adviser to King Ibn Saoud and returned to his native 
country in 1948. Beshir Bey looks younger than his 68 years. 
Tall, grey-bearded and erect, with fine Arab features 
and shrewd slanting eyes, he speaks—in Arabic only 
with poise and in carefully measured terms. Alone among 
the other so-called Tripolitanian leaders, he bears himself with 
the air of a man who is as familiar with cool debating procedure 
as with court etiquette. I spoke with him far into the night 
on the eve of his thirteenth pilgrimage to Mecca—for Beshir 
Bey is a deeply pious man—after which he will fly to Lake 
Success, where a considerable amount of lobbying is scheduled 
to take place on all sides before the General Assembly’s dis- 
cus8ion of the United Nations Commissioner’s report. 

Beshir Bey retraced his own career, of which the lett motif 
has always been, as it still is, the independence of Libya. 
“Libya,” said Beshir Bey, “is one country... . it is 
illogical to consider it under three different territories as 
people would like, i.e., Tgipolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan. 
Ethnically and geographically the country is one. Now 
independence has been promised by 1952 under the Emir 
of the Senussi, whom the majority recognise as their legitimat: 
ruler, but what is to happen afterwards when the temporary 





British administration comes to an end? Libya has been 
neglected for centuries and everything has to be built up: 
education, agriculture, communications. . . iby will 
require outside assistance and experts.”’ In his opinion, it is 
with Great Britain that the future Government of Libya 
should reach an agreement. He stressed the point: it should 


be a durable agreement between States and not between 
individuals, whoever they might be. Great Britain wants 


bases in Cyrenaica ; that would be easy enough to conced 
but it would not serve her purpose, in the event of a world 
war, to have bases in an unstable, poorly developed country. 


Cvrenaica is the tail-end of Libya, even more barren than 
ripolitania. 

Beshir Bey was expressing the same views as_ thost 
some of the British residents down town who believe that all 
that is really wanted is ‘“‘a lead from the Foreign Ofh 
‘Tf only they would take things in hand,” they insist it 
would settle the problem, and everybody would be relieved, 
from the Arabs to the harassed members of the United 
Nations’ Commission.”” Given the right lead vith 
for her up and coming young men, and some capital—atft 
all, there are only one million people in a territory severa 
times larger than England—Libya, all other factors being 
equal, could be transformed in ten to twenty years. 
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Blue Moons 


By R. d’E. ATKINSON 

LTHOUGH people nowadays are fairly blasé about 

mere eclipses, and few would regard the spectacle of 

the moon being “ turned to blood ”’ as an indication that 
the end of the world was imminent, most of us have still 
thought of a“ blue moon " as something almost more unlikely 
than the Day of Doom itself. But now large areas of Europe 
as far south as Switzerland have been startled, not merely 
by a blue moon, but by a blue sun in addition. Some reports 
claimed only a bluish tinge, but some said “as blue as a neon 
light,’’ and there can be no serious doubt that the truth lay 
somewhere in this range. 

One thing is immediately clear; the moon, at any rate, 
must be acquitted of all primary responsibility. If the sun 
were really to turn blue, the moon would do the same, of 
course, since all its light is merely reflected sunlight ; but the 
reverse process is out of the question. The sun did in fact 
look blue to us, and the moon cannot have been the cause of 
that. However, the blueness cannot really have been due 
to the sun either, nor to any colouring agent in the regions of 
space near the sun, since the spectacle was seen only over a 
small fraction of the earth’s surface. Most parts saw the 
sun and moon their normal colour, and the cause of the blue- 
ness must have been located in the earth’s atmosphere, some- 
where up above the countries involved. 

We know a considerable amount about the way in which 
light can become coloured ; and we can say with certainty 
that in ordinary cases the process is always one of subtraction 
or deflection, rather than one of creation. White light, of 
course, contains all colours, and a beam of white light which is 
turned blue by being passed through a piece of blue glass has 
no more blue in it than before ; it simply has much less red and 
yellow than it had. Nothing has been added, and ordinarily 
nothing can be. The blue colour was due to some, agent 
in the atmosphere which removed red and yellow from the 
sunlight and moonlight more readily than it removed blue, 
producing light with a blue preponderance much as a blue 
glass does. 

In a piece of coloured glass the colours which are stopped 
are genuinely absorbed. But we are quite familiar with a 
second process which produces colours in a different way ; 
this is the process called “ scattering,” and it gives us the 
blueness of a clear sky and the redness of a setting sun as two 
different aspects of a single operation. In the earth’s atmos- 
phere a small fraction of any beam of light is “ scattered,”’ or 
deflected abruptly from the straight path which light usually 
follows, by the molecules of the gas itself, apd in clear air this 


happens much more readily for blue light than red. Thus 


when we look at the sun or moon, even if they are high in the 
sky, they appear a little redder than they really are, or than 
we would see them if we could get outside the atmosphere. 
Whe 1ey high, only a little light is lost in this way, and 
the reddening is very slight. When they are very low, of 


he rays have to come through a much greater amount 
of air, and the loss of blue light becomes extremely serious : 


the sun appears orange or even pure red as it sets, practically 
ull of the blue and most of the yellow having been removed in 
this wa\ rhere is, of course, some true absorption as well 
1 great il, over a city), but a considerable portion of the 

blue is only scattered ; it goes on its way in some new direc- 
tion, but since t! lirection is now very much a matter of 
chance, there is blue light travelling in all cross-directions ; 
looks, with a sky free of clouds, blue light is 


1 


coming m that direction, and one therefore sees the whole 
sky blue. If the air did not scatter at all, but were “ really ”’ 
blue in the sense in which blue glass is, we should see blue 
sunsets instead of red ones, and a black sky by day. 

normal atmospheric scattering cannot 
cause of the blue moon and sun, for its 


wherever or 
| 


Fvidently, this 


have been the 
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effect is opposite in kind ; it reddens the direct beam and we 


are now looking for something that will ‘‘ blue” it. We 
definitely want something which will remove red and orange 
light more readily than it will remove green and blue ; and if 
it does this by scattering, the red light would show diffusely 
in cross-directions, just as the blue which has been scattered 
shows in cross-directions with ordinary air. 

Some time ago the American physicist, R. W. Wood, who 
has made many very ingenious contributions in the field of 
optics, experimented with various vapours and smokes, trying 
to produce a cloud which would look red when seen sideways 
to the light. He found that if he built up smoke-particles to 
larger sizes by letting iodine vapour condense on them, the 
resulting cloud did in some cases look red when lit from the 
side—but not every kind of smoke would do. Professor Wood 
found that “‘ the smoke which appeared best was that from 
hot sealing-wax ; tobacco smoke did not work well.’”’ He 
suggested that the smoke-particles must perhaps be trans- 
parent themselves ; whether or not this is correct, at any rate 
he was able to produce clouds which glowed vividly red when 
white light was shone on them. (We do, of course, often get 
red clouds quite high in the sky, near sunset, but in that case 
the sunlight shining on them is itself red. Wood’s light was 
white). He suggests that the redness was due to absorption 
of blue within each particle or droplet, followed by scattering 
of the light that had been reddened in this way. This may 
indeed have been what happened, especially as the source of 
light did not seem coloured either way when directly viewed 
through the cloud; it would in fact have lost all colours in 
nearly equal amounts. 

This shows that in order to produce a blue moon it is not 
enough to subtract red light ; one must also avoid subtracting 
blue. A genuinely blue layer of gas, cloud or smoke would, 
of course, do this if it were dense enough, absorbing the red 
light exactly as blue glass does ; but it seems more likely that 
something along the lines of Wood’s work must have been 
involved. Not, of course, that actual iodine could have been 
present for the blue sun and moon ; but water might condense 
on to smoke particles if such particles were present, building 
them up to suitable sizes, and, as many commentators pointed 
out, there had been enormous forest fires in Canada shortly 
before. Smoke itself, of course, and especially wood smoke, 
does look blue ; but here we are definitely on the wrong track 
again. It looks blue when seen sideways to the light, and it 
reddens any source of light seen, through it, behaving, in fact, 
rather like ordinary air only more so. and exactly the wrong 
way for what we want. It is perhaps a significant “ pointer,” 
however, that the burning forests will have consisted largely 
of conifers, which have a high resin-content ; for what it is 
worth, the smoke may have resembled that from sealing-wax 
much more than that from tobacco. It is also noteworthy 
that on a different occasion, following fires in Australia, there 
were reports from New Zealand of abnormally reddish clouds 
by day. 

It may well turn out that the most interesting aspect of this 
phenomenon will be the light it can throw on the movements 
of upper-air masses. Meteorologists can follow masses of air 
whose temperature or humidity is different from that of - 
neighbouring masses, but they seldom get the chance to follow 
a specific mass that has been really “ labelled ’’ as this was. 
If the observations, when collected, prove complete enough, 
one might get a very clear picture in this particular case ; 
there are, for example, reports that high-flying aircraft got 
above the layer responsible ; if this is correct, we know the 
thickness as well as the other limits of the mass. But it is, 
of course, a very expensive method of doing meteorology, 
rather like burning one’s house down to get roast pig. Much 
as they might like to work faster, the weather-men cannot 
indulge in this kind of work oftener than (just exactly) once 
in a blue moon. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD 
A T the end of the year 1917, when it became evident that 


the Germans could not possibly win the war, and were 

indeed likely to lose it, I called in to see my father and 
found him crouching over the fire in the company of the the 
French Ambassador, M. Paul Cambon. They had _ been 
colleagues and cronies together for some forty years and after 
my father had retired from public service the old ambassador 
would often come to visit him. They would exchange 
memories of the past, hopes regarding the present, and the 
gloomiest prognostications as to the future of the world when 
once victory had been won and peace established. “It is 
not,’ the ambassador murmured in his precise and el 
intonation, ‘“‘ you and me, my dear friend, for whom I feel 
pity. We have lived our lives and will be unaffected by the 
horrors to come. It is to this young man,” (and at this he 
placed a thin white hand upon my knee)—“ to this young 
man that my sympathies go out abundantly. He will never 
know how agreeable life can be.” I was aware, even at that 
date, that this most distinguished representative of the Third 
Republic was mistaken. Being one of Nature’s bohemians 
my interpretation of the douceur de vivre was, I well knew, 
wholly different from his. I wanted to motor about 
Europe in my ramshackle two-seater, to drink Chianti on the 
harbour front at Lerici, to bathe at Marathon by moonlight. 
[ had no wish at all to sit through long dinner-parties with 
one stiff woman on my right and another on my left : I wanted 
to meet my friends around a small table and in small houses 
when conventions could be relaxed and conversation general 
Heaven knows that, between the two wars, I achieved these 
desires and enjoyed on my own terms the douceur de vivre. 

oa - + A 


gant 


Yet now that the second war has come and gone, now that 
social intercourse has been degraded to the strained promis- 
cuity of a sherry-party, I am conscious, when I look upon th 
young, that I also murmur to myself the saddening words 
‘Unhappy generation! You will never know how agreeabk 
life can be!" On rare occasions my pangs of sympathy hav 
found a voice, and I have imparted to my younger friends my 
condolence with them at having thus been robbed of th 
opportunity of pleasure. My remarks, although deftly 
framed, have been received with merriment. To them it 
seems as absurd that I should deplore their lack of enjoyment 
as it seemed to me, those more than thirty years ago, when 
M. Cambon placed his hand upon my knee and sighed deeply 


it the thought that I should never see again the hard hot 
glitter of the Edwardian world. How sombre seem to them 


+ 


the days when men and women were supposed to dress for 
linner and wear hats upon their heads! How stultifving 
in comparison to their far flung freedom, appear the fev 
conventions which survived the First World War! How self- 
indulgent (to do them justice) seem the little comforts which 
this age of austerity they so cheerfully renounce! Yet | 
remain convinced that there are certain goods which the 
younger generation have unjustly been denied. They ma\ 
never come to know the ease, the stimulus, or the wentk 
liscipline of a house where guests of charm or distinction are 
irefully chosen, deliberately mingled and__fastidiously 
entertained. 


teow 


& * x * 

The famous hostesses of the past have either possessed gt 
wealth and social eminence, or else they have been women of 

mpelling intellectual and conversational brilliance. Lady 
Colefax, who was the animating centre and fly-wheel of a 
eclectic circle of British and foreign friends, had neither of 
these advantages. She was never a rich woman and het 
house in Westminster was lovely but small. Although high] 
intelligent and gifted with an astonishing memory for all that 


NICOLSON 


she had seen and read, she never sought to impose her own 
opinions or to compete with the epigrams and paradoxes of 
her guests. Yet she succeeded in creating and maintaining 
for more than thirty years (first in Onslow Square, and then 
at Old Buckhurst, Argyll House and Lord North Street) a 
group of interesting or distinguished friends, who, although 
selected from different areas and grades of achievement or 
promise, were united in their affection for her personality and 
respect for her character. The extent of her influence, the 
compelling position which she had acquired, can best be 
sauged by the feelings of actual bewilderment which her death 
has aroused; the members of her circle, both at home and 
abroad, feel that they have suddenly been abandoned and 
dispersed ; they realise with distress that henceforward they 
will lose contact with each other, that the social centre, which 
for much of their adult lives they had taken for granted, has 
ceased abruptly to exist. It will survive only in the memories 
of her friends and the memoirs of the age. 
ok * * * 

What were the capacities and talents which rendered Lady 
Colefax so beneficial a social power? Her energy was for- 
midable. While London still slept round her, she would have 
written and addressed ‘phone 
would start shrilling before the postman dared. Her tele- 
phone messages were curt and mandatory. Her postcards 
\ ippearance of Persian quatrains, were illegible 
drawings, prop them 
But energy 


‘= 
Her taste 
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some sixty postcards and the te 


1 
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which had the 
ybliged to treat tl 


em as abstract 
and slowly take them 1 


for her influence 


one Was ¢ 
up on the 


alone wo 





mantelpiece 


rccount was 


wld r . 
al HOt 


incomparable. Even as in decoration and gard ning she 
always chose the cooler tones, the simpler flowers, so also mn 
her social selection she preferred the authentic to the flam- 
boyant, the natural to the imposing. She set no store what- 
soever upon purely social eminence and cared only that her 
cuests should be interesting, interested and sincere. Her 
taste was manifest also in her abhorrence of the vulgar, in her 


her detestation of 
describe 


of beauty, in 
[t would be 
in fact the force 
erated in organising her parties was hy iro-electric ; 
her guests had arrived, the dynamos ceased to buzz 
| of unstrained repose. If 

to manage her friends, they accepted the 
cladlv. knowing that she gave them in return her 


knowing 


yuick enjoyment of any form 
r intrigue. 


an effortless hostess ; 


publicity, malice « untrue to 

ff which she gen- 

but once 
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ensued an atmosphere 
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assionate, and sometimes combative, loyalty 

hat in her they witnessed an example of selfless courage, 
1 never tarnish or ill lim. And 
the consciousness of a woman of 
deep feeling. Her her 
iffectionate relations between 
tial reserve 
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which misfortune coul ness 
beneath it all there was 
ind devotion to 
hav 
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Sell 
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servants, were, for all her esser ind 


» lavish and the restless love she gave 


* * * * 
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LETTERS TO 


COSTS UNDER NATIONALISATION 


Sir,—Mr 
22nd in regard to nationalised industries that production had improved 
in , referring to the British Electricity Authority 
to illustrate his contention, he mentioned that “‘ sales were a record and 
up one-tenth on 1948 and had nearly doubled since 1938—9.”’ 

fo make a fair comparison, sale of units to the public doubled between 


e nationalisation, and 


1924 (five vears after the end of the 1914 war) and 1929, and increased 
by more than to per cent. yearly after that until 1939. Since the ad- 
vent of nationalisation, charges for electricity have generally risen 


progressively, though to be sure not so steeply as coal and passenger 
the subjects of the other nationalised industries. Before the 
advent of the British Electrical Authority there was no shedding or 
cut-off except that due to enemy action Under private enterprise 
the Clowe differential—i.e., the special increase in price for the four 
winter months, introduced in 1948, to which all the chairmen of the 
area boards objected, would have been impossible Lord Citrine forced 
it on the industry at the behest of the Minister of Fuel and Power \t 
the Torquay conference in 1949 only Lord Citrine and his follower, 
Mr. Wilkinson, defended it, and in view of the devastating criticism of 
the independents it was dropped 

Mr. Morrison also referred to rural supplies. After the appointment 
of the rural conference by Lord Mount Temple in 1925, which met 


lares, 











biennially 1937, rural consumption increased threefold between 
192! 19 3! There was a slowing down after 1937. Lord Hurcomb, 
who became chairman of the Electricity Commissioners in 1938, refused 


to call a meeting of the rural conference, and this had an adverse effect 
| development Rural development has been slowed up under 

\. owing to their subordination to the Ministry of Fuel. 

| remind your readers of these facts, not because some amalgamation 
of distribution unnecessary—lI advocated it in the Spectator in 
1943, and later the Anderson Committee approved it—but because no 
good service lone to nationalised industries by systematic distortion 
as indulged in by Mr. Morrison. The only solid foundation for nation- 





was 


alised industries, as for other industries, is realities —Yours faithfully, 
27 Melburyv Court, Kensington, W.8 C. WaLey CoHEN 
RIGHTS OF WAY 

Sir,—" Parish Counc#lor " complains of the unnecessary burden 
which is being imposed by the memorandum “ Surveys and Maps of 
Public Rights of Way " upon parish councils which are engaged in the 
Survey He compares the simplicity of the Act, which “ merely 
requires the marking of paths reasonably alleged to be public rights of 
way, with the complexity and elaborate detail of the memorandum 
Has he considered that the apparent simplicity of the Act is chiefly due 
to its saying nothing about all the details which a parish council 


iy have to investigate before deciding whether to mark a particular 
path on the map or not 


Morrison is reported to have said in Somerset on September 
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A parish council must, of course, consider each path separately before 
decidifig whether or not to mark it as public on the map In many 
instances decision will be easy; the path is generally recognised as 
being either indisputably public or indisputably private. In others 
there will be a doubt. Some people think that it is public ; others that 
it is not Perhaps the owner disputes it, or has sometimes been 
obstructed in the past or is obstructed now. This doubt must be re- 
solved, but how ? The Act does not tell us, but the memorandum does, 
since it sets out the various possible grounds on which a path can be 
‘reasonably alleged ’’ to be public, whether it be evidence of publi: 
use, an inclosure award, repair by the parish council or what not. Its 
object is to help’parish councils and others who are engaged in the survey 
to reach right decisions, and the fact that local authorities all over the 
country, after seeing the official copies of the memorandum, have 
already asked for some 15,000 more—and orders are still flowing in 
is some indication that it is succeeding in that object 

‘ Parish Councillor "’ suggests that parish councils should merely be 
supplied with the relevant sections of the Act, and that in marking the 
maps they should * follow their own common sense, marking only those 
paths which are in use and omitting the rest.’’ Does he realise that if 
they follow this advice they will (leaving aside“the memotandum) be 
neglecting their duty under the Act itself, which is to mark all public 
paths, whether they are in use at the moment or not As to the details 
of the condition of paths and their stiles, bridges, etc. (which county 
councils, to different extents, are asking parish councils to supply) your 
correspondent is no doubt aware that section 47 of the Act imposes on 
highway authorities a liability to keep public paths in order, and the 
information asked for will help them in this task 

If ‘‘ Parish Councillor "’ is not too busy, the ‘‘ men of leisure 
with nothing particular todo’ who drew up the memorandum would be 
delighted to see him at this office and give him some idea of the worl 
that is going on there and all over the country—even at week-ends 
Yours truly, Humpurey Baker. 


13, 1950 


(Secretary, Commons, Open Spaces and Foot 
paths Preservation Society 


Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1 


**COUNTRY LIFE” 


Sir,—Will you permit me, belatedly, for my Spectator has been follow 
ing me through Austria and Italy, to add my gratitude to that expressed 
by Mr. J. B. Atkins in his farewell to Sir William Beach Thomas. I can 
hardly believe that I shall not again find his familiar column. | can 
hardly believe that he is in his eighty-fourth year, so young is his pros« 
and keen his zest And for yet another reason I cannot credit all those 
years. Long, long ago, it must be, I was briefly his young colleague 
when I entered the British War Correspondents’ chateau in the First 
World War. I recall that he was tall and, like Cassius, had a lean and 
hungry look, but I was not too young to relish the wise and informative 
things that emerged in his casual talk. In the last ten years I have been 
a wanderer out of England, but, wherever I was, his articles have 
meant England for me in all its allure. Wordsworth observed that 
“nature never did betray the heart that loved her.”” As a lover Si 
William never betrayed or lessened the miracle of nature.—Yours 
sincerely, CectL ROBERTS 
Pian dei Giullart 50, Florence, Ital) 

BASONIANA 


Sir,—I am for saying thank you for the smashing review which Michael 
Sadleir did of me Fred Bason’s Diary. It did me ego such a lot of good 
to have it praised by such a celebrated author and man who knows his 
onions. Mark you, it deserved praise ‘cause it’s a jolly good book—for 
it took me over 22 years to write its 179 pages. But you know jolly 
well as how we don’t always get our deserts. But Mr. Sadleir asks in 
review why I did not track down W. Pett Ridge I feels as how I must 
say that I not only tracked him down but for over 20 years was a real 
fan of his and possess nice letters from him. It is exactly five days ago 
that I sold to the Bethnal Green Library The Happy Recruit and Light 
Refreshment both by him which I had owned for over 18 years and read 
and re-read many times. But with all the shortage of paper and all 
manner of other printing troubles plus the fact that James Agate (who 
advised me to keep diaries) said Don’t put the whole five beans into 
one bag—give ‘em a nice basonful but leave ‘em wanting more 
prompted me to leave out many other famous folk besides W. Pett 
Ridge. After all, Sir, I have collected over 11,000 autographs and met 
nine thousand famous people in all walks of life—yet in my diary speak 
of barely 200 of ’em. So if the public do buy and enjoy my diary and 
I makes a little money (I write it for money: I don’t need fame) then 
I will compile another diary and hope my good friend Nicolas Bentley 
will take out the swear words and put the commas in and then kind 
Michael Sadleir will read much about W. Pett Ridge and you, Mr 
Editor, will read how earnestly I tried to sell the Spectator from a 
barrow in Bermondsey and how a bloke thought it might be about 
potatoes with specks in them '!!.—Yours so very sincerely, FRED BasoNn 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
THEATRE 


Journey’s End. By R. C. Sherriff. (Westminster.) 


Ir still stands out very clear and sharp, this picture of life in a front- 
line dug-out in 1918, and we can see why it impressed us as a master 
piece nearly a quarter of a century ago. Why does it now seem to us 
a little false, a little over-stated : a work whose faithful realism cannot 
disguise a betrayal of reality ? 

Is it because—in this rather lightweight production, anyhow-—there 
are too many blacks and too many whites, so that we, knowing now a 
very little of war, cannot square this bold pepper-and-salt design with 
the herring-bone texture—at once much drabber and much more 
complex—of our memories ? It is true that you need plenty of black 
and white to make a play ; but need Mr. Sherriff have segregated them 
so carefully when he drew his characters ?_ If only it had been Osborne, 
the gentle, noble ex-schoolmaster, who carried the dirty postcards in 
his pocket instead of Hibbert, the coward! If only Hibbert, and not 
Osborne, had once played Rugger for England. If only— 

But it is too late to re-write, now, what is after all a highly effective 
play. At the Westminster Theatre it is acted conscientiously, but Mr 
Peter Rendall’s Stanhope is never an over-wrought company com- 
mander, but only an actor intelligently portraying one. Mr. David 
Oake and Mr. Neil Wilson do well enough as Raleigh and Trotter (it 
should have been Trotter, of course, who read Alice in Wonderland), 
but only Mr. Harold Young as the Colonel brings for a moment into the 
blacks and whites a glimpse of the authentic, aimless grey of war 


Peter FLEMING 


CINEMA 


**The Woman in Question.’’ (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion 
——‘* Jackpot.’’ (Leicester Square.) 

The Woman in Question is a straightforward murder story handled in 
a very original fashion In questioning the corpse’s entourage, her 
friends, relatives and visitors, the police show us that not one woman, 
but at least five or six totally different women have been killed. For 
the murdered woman was, to Miss Hermione Baddeley—and how 
divinely funny she is—a real lady, to Miss Susan Shaw she was a drunken 
slut, to Mr. Dirk Bogarde a super-tramp, to Mr. Charles Victor an icing- 
sugar angel and to Mr. John McCallum an unfaithful mistress. Miss 
Jean Kent acts all these réles, these varying views of herself as seen 
through the eyes of others, and she acquits herself honourably even if 
the honours are not exactly flying. The idea, which sets one wondering 
not only which of Miss Kent’s selves is the real woman, but also which 
of one’s own delicious selves is the real me, has piquancy, yet, because 
action is at a minimum and talk at the maximum, one becomes a trifle 
weary of it all in the end. Mr. Anthony Asquith has directed the film 
skilfully and with a number of distinctive touches, but the script does 
not permit him to get out and about sufficiently. Faces talking are 
all very well, but a camera has wider functions. 

Jack pot is an extremely entertaining comedy concerning the fortunes 
and misfortunes which beset a man and his family when he wins a radio 
contest and becomes the owner of prizes ranging from a hundred cans 
of soup toa pony. Mr. James Stewart and Miss Barbara Hale squeeze 
every drop of humour out of the various perplexing situations, and they 
are funny, endearing and altogether charming. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Or the three orchestras taking part in the Leeds Festival, I have, as I 
write, heard only two—the Royal Philharmonic under Beecham and 
the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra under Maurice Miles. The per- 
formances under Beecham have been disappointing. He conducted 
Schubert’s Mass in A Flat as though it were some earth-shaking master- 
piece and Dvorak’s Stabat Mater with the neat, small gestures suitable 
to a Haydn minuet. The Town Hall is extremely resonant and the 
Leeds chorus produces a formidable body of tone, but Sir Thomas made 
no allowance for either of these factors and his soloists were often 
drowned as a result. On the other hand, to music that lies near his 
heart he devoted his whole attention, and he obtained some beautiful 
passages of orchestral colour in Delius’s Dance Rhapsody No. 1. 

The Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra gave a remarkably fine per- 
formance of Vaughan Williams’s sixth symphony, but the comments 
round me showed that it was caviare to the Leeds general, who had 
thoroughly appreciated Beecham’s showmanship and plainly listened 
with their eyes as much as with their ears. The impression of a young 
orchestra on its mettle was most refreshing and its musical under- 
standing seems to be of a high standard. 

But one does not go to Leeds to hear orchestral playing. The choir’s 
the thing, and the choral tone, especially that of the sopranos, is unlike 
anything to be heard in the south of England or, in my experience, 
abroad. It is brilliant, but fulland much more open than we generally 
hear in this country. Perhaps not for nothing are Yorkshire vowels 
“ purer’ and closer to the Italian than those of any other part of 
England. MARTIN COOPER 
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ART 


THERE is no doubt when term begins again in Bond Street. At least 
twenty new exhibitions opened in London during the last three days of 
September and the first four of October, of which three are devoted 
importantly and pleasurably to the past. The pictures from Woburn 
Abbey, many of which have been touring the country for the best part 
of the year under Arts Council auspices, and are now arrived, together 
with some silver, at Burlington House, must take precedence, for they 
are the cream of a collection that, with a notable exception, is scarcely 
known to the public. It is a family collection, especially rich in por 
traits, with an ad hoc lack of balance (though not of interest) that is 
emphasised by the fact that it has never been seriously depleted. The 
neat and delicate archaisms of the fine portrait of Queen Elizabeth, with 
two small panels of ships in the background, and the better-known, 
almost equally stylised, Jane Seymour from the Holbein studio, domi- 
nate the first room. Several Van Dycks, a splendid portrait of a youth 
(hitherto catalogued as a self-portrait)’ by Cuyp, three Rembrandts, 
a fine upstanding bust of himself by Hogarth, and a number of imposing 
Reynolds and Gainsboroughs (notice, for example, Francis, Marquess 
of Tavistock by the former ; Elizabeth, Duchess of Grafton by the latter 

are outstanding. A large group of Canalettos is included, but the most 
beautiful landscape in the exhibition is perhaps Gainsborough’s Wood- 
cutter Courting a Milkmaid, surely one of the most felicitous of all his 
early pastorals. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


I have been reading a great deal lately about the obligation 
put upon parish councils to survey and define their local bridle- 
and foot-paths. I can imagine no more delightful occupation— 
if one had nothing else to do. But most parish councillors (and lately 
I have been in close contact with them) are extremely busy folk, with 
a practical rather than an aesthetic interest in the countryside. Their 
first concern is to make the most of the land, especially in these days of 
agricultural revival as a grim necessity. Their second is to prevent 
passers-by from interrupting that patriotic effort, either through 
ignorance or idle mischief. Now these last two vices are common to 
us all when we are out of our own setting. A traveller, even a man on 
holiday, tends to be just that little less responsible toward society than 
he is when at home and fastened to his familiar job. Enthusiasts for 
the freedom of the rambler need to remember that odd human quirk 
when they are grousing about the obdurate and land-jealous farmer and 
land-owner. A field of wheat, a fine hay-crop, a meadow whose several 
gates withhold cattle from straying—-these are a constant anxiety in a 
country whose population is mostly town-bred and unaware of rural 
values. When the foatpaths are at last defined and access to them is 
ensured, something much more positive will have to be done about 
educating the holiday-making public in the economics and courtesies 
of the countryside. We may welcome every kind of literature on the 
matter. It is a healthy sign that there is an ever-growing demand for 
books about the open-air life, the way of the country, the technique of 
arm and garden 


In my Garden 

The stormy weather continuing, I have had to leave the cleaning up 
of herbaceous borders because of the heaviness of the soil. Dry stalks 
have been cut down, including the last of the new-season phlox which 
did so well this year. The long, but not tedious job of cutting the 
hedges (not the yews, which have to be done in early November) has 
brought me again to an intimate examination of the variety of colour 
and design which the autumn hedges offer And life too! I dis- 
turbed a giant brown rat soon after beginning work down the inside of 
the hedge. He climbed away stealthily, got out to the lane, and scuttled 
away like an L.C.C. tram travelling at top speed. I saw his black eyes, 
and the look he gave me was one of shrewd speculation rather than fear 
Sloe, wild hop, hawthorn, holly, hazel-nut, rose-hip, bryony, woody 
nightshade, blackberry—these are only a tew of the many fruits to 
attract the already trooping finches and sparrows 

One of my favourite apples is the Ellison Orange, because of its slight 
flavour of anisette. But it is an unfortunate tree in its predisposition 
to canker. One fine specimen in the vegetable garden has had to be 
doctored for the third time; cut, painted, and mulched. It stands 
there now in its convalescence looking somewhat lop-sided because of 
the amputations. Another set-back this vear is the celery-wilt. [| find 
this to have been general in south-east England. Maybe the virus was 
in the seed, for I know that every care was taken in raising it, and in 
the planting out and binding during the summer. The trench was well 
stocked with matured compost and bonfire ash. A fine crab-apple tree 
planted ten years ago at the end of the strawberry beds has given a 
bumper crop this year—handsome crimson fruits that will soon become 
jelly ; a delectable addition to baked meats, as well as to the tea-table 

RICHARD CHURCH 
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Reviews of the Week 


Time Regained 


Noble Essences. By Osbert Sitwell. 


THE concluding volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s enormous, 
uneven and majestic autobiography is cast in the form of ten 
portraits, preceded by a prologue, and terminated by a 
“colophon ”’ or tail-piece. This “ Book of Characters,” as 
it is described by the author, rolls and rambles as widely as its 
four predecessors, exploring by digressions, sometimes in 
highly unlikely places, almost any subject on which Sir 
Osbert holds views, and yet doing this in such a way that the 
whole is informed by a distinctive character which, as with 
the preceding volumes, makes it more than a mere continu- 
ation of a life-story. The climax of the entire undertaking 
was, I believe, Great Morning. This is the finale, somewhat 
in the style of a diminuendo in music, though the passage on 
Sickert in the centre of the book is written with all the intense 
passion of the third movement. 

The characters are Sir Edmund Gosse, Ronald Firbank, 
Wilfred Owen, Gabriele d’Annunzio, Ada Leverson, Walter 
Richard Sickert, William Davies the poet, Violet Gordon 
Woodhouse, Rex Whistler and Arnold Bennett. They are 
all described from the author’s own knowledge and obser- 
vation with the exception of d’Annunzio, who gives his name 
to what is more an essay on the Fiume episode than an 
account of his grotesque and wondrous personality. This 
particular essay has signal importance to the book, being 
placed with admirable artistic skill, so that by reason of its 
separateness of character it serves to break what might 
otherwise have been a monotonous effect of portraits succeed- 
ing one another. 

One of the best things Sir Osbert Sitwell has ever written 
is the opening portrait of Sir Edmund Gosse, in which that 
strange high priest’s many and conflicting characteristics are 
brought together into a credible one-ness. His noble love of 
poetry, the delicate artistry which made him the author of 
Father and Son, and the absurd conventionality which made 
him see E. M. Forster’s novels in terms of “ lurid sentiment- 
ality, preposterous morals, turgid and sickly style,”’ the impish 
humour, the vanity and the good humour of this fascinating 
and complex man are all conveyed with masterly ease in a 
space of only thirty-three pages. 

The central essay, a little longer than the others, and devoted 
to Sickert, is the most exciting part of the book. The author 
here has recourse once more to that device, more familiar in 
music than writing, of the “ restatement”’ of a theme (in 
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this case the theme of Sickert standing outside a house in a 
street) which he used with such extraordinary effect in 
Great Morning, where, it will be remembered, the opening 
image of the officers on early morning duty at the Tower of 
London suddenly reappeared amid the later passages. In 
this book the description of the great painter provides a centre 
of gravity to the whole mass of this volume, a curious reflection 
on the character of this man of genius whose eccentricities 
were so extreme ; but one important truth about Sickert this 
record makes clear. It is that his numerous extravagances 
of conduct could never disguise an essential and impregnable 
sanity ; not even when he took perverse delight in unpopular 
views, even to the extent of applauding the destruction of 
French pictures by prudish officers of the British Customs. 

The eighth portrait, of Violet Gordon Woodhouse, provides 
with the Sickert essay the strongest contrast in the book. It 
is a valuable and moving record of an artist who despite 
immense accomplishments never became widely known. In 
her time she was probably the best living player of the harp- 
sichord and clavichord. Her fame was restricted on account 
of her reluctance to perform in public. She overcame this 
distaste ‘with great effort, and gave first-class concerts, but 
perhaps it is true, as people who knew her playing intimately 
used to say, that’she never played so well as in a room in a 
house, either her own house or one of her friends’. All this 
sensitiveness and withdrawal was liable to suggest an absurd 
preciosity, but Sir Osbert in portraying her overcomes this 
suspicion (an entirely libellous one, I must insist) by depicting 
her with Bernard Shaw and Picasso as the formidable back- 
ground figures. The juxtaposition of these with her gives 
what is perhaps best described as a comic strength to this 
lovely evocation of Mrs. Woodhouse, and for some there must 
be the joy of remembering that adorable woman witlr the zest 
which comes of seeing again a familiar figure in unlikely 
surroundings. 

The book begins to draw to an end with a portrait of Rex 
Whistler where, so it seemed to me, massive art has somewhat 
obscured this elusive subject. This penultimate portrait is 
followed, as though by a final fanfare of trumpets, by the 
delectable figure of Arnold Bennett, whom we see in all his 
brilliance, sweetness, absurdity, and in the quality which was 
nearly genius, and made him nearly great. The brief lovely 
‘colophon ”’ follows on the strings, and this immense work, 
one of the most fascinating of our times, is brought to an end, 


CHRISTOPHER SYKEs. 


A Welcome New History 


By R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R 


A History of the English People. 

Leys. (Longmans. 27s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a delightful book. It is also a very able book, simple 
and sincere. Much skill and thought have gone to the 
making of it, and the reader will, if he is wise, just take it as it 
is; for this is one of those rare books that can and should be 
left to take care of themselves. 

The publishers of A History of the English People are also 
the publishers of the Master of Trinity’s Social History. They 
saw that there was room for both. The later book does not 
invite comparison with Dr. Trevelyan’s famous work. It 
stands by itself in its own right. Its authors have deliberately 
left out so much that one is inclined to wonder at first that so 
much remains for them to say. “As far as possible,” they 
tell us, they “ have left out everything that is already des- 
cribed in good and accessible books.” They say nothing about 
the technicalities of agriculture, little about costume, pictures 
and music. “ Literature is treated chiefly as a quarry for 
material concerning daily life.’’ These intelligent women set 
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out to answer questions which people like to ask. They 
assumed a general knowledge of English history, and thought 
of the things which loomed large in the lives of ordinary folk ; 
and, though they have doubtless left much unsaid, this book 
fills six hundred pages. They began in the New Stone Age 
and stopped at the end of the nineteenth century. They 
added a postscript ‘‘ pointing to the more significant devélop- 
ments of the deceptively quiet opening years of the twentieth 
century.” 

The postcript begins with entertainment, then proceeds, 
under the heading ‘“‘ Homes and Children.,”’ to the passion for 
collecting, the hire-purchase system, labour-saving devices, 
the servant problem, new schools and educational experi- 
ments, the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. In a third section, 
on men and women,«the position of women, health insurance 
and adult education are described, not as “‘ movements ”’ but 
as expressions of simple desires. The motor-car appears in a 
final section on life in the open air and the traditions of the 
countryside. The opening words of the last paragraph 
suggest how human interest of a significant kind is sustained 
in every page of this long book :— 

‘““ Motor-cars were beginning, too, though a few old coach 
horses still ran in remoter districts. The coming of the 
country bus that made it possible for country women to 
reach a market-town for shopping, and for the young people 
to flock in for dancing and the cinema, made an enormous 
difference to village life, and linked up hamlets only a few 
miles apart whose inhabitants might never have seen one 
another.” . 

And, if we turn to the prologue, on food and farming, homes 
and families, trade, travel and pillage, and the arts, from the 
New Stone Age to the Norman Conquest, we find exactly the 
same note of quiet and intimate appreciation, so that any 
sense of historical outrage at the merging of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation into the life of neolithic man is soothed. After all, 
the neolithic revolution was “ the greatest of those economic 
changes that have turned the course of man’s destiny.”” The 
Roman occupation and early English developments acquire a 
fresh meaning as, within the scope of the writer’s intention, 
they are brought into line with the making of fire and the 
discovery of cooking and the beginnings of organised society. 

The body of the book is divided into four parts, each ‘on- 
taining from four to six chapters dealing with groups of related 
theses. Thus the second chapter of Book III (Tudor and 
Stuart England) is entitled “‘ Medicine and Hygiene ’”’ and 
comprehends seven subjects—medical theory and practice, 
some prescriptions, plague, hospitals, bathing and _ spas, 
toilet, smoking and snuff-taking. The material has obviously 
been chosen with care, and is used to convey a clear and living 
impression. The authors have contrived to avoid the traps 
into which they might easily have fallen. They are faithful 
to their purpose. We are neither given bundles of miscel- 
laneous information nor taken on a descriptive tour through 
the rooms of a museum. Having made their choice of theme, 
they try to convey to others the pleasure which they have 
found themselves, without any sententious or imaginative 
embellishments. Although they deliberately avoid moral 
judgement: and historical generalities, they are shrewd and 
sometimes penetrating commentators on the changing scenes 
which they reveal. They make their reader forget the 
limitations which they impose upon themselves, for these 
very restraints have kept them free to move happily at ease 
within them. 

The book contains several plates and illustrations in the 
text relevant to the themes and an excellent subject index. 
There are four end-paper maps of archaeological sites, towns 
and villages, churches and religious houses, castles and houses ; 
these, I think, need revision. 


FF. M. PowicKe. 
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A Publisher Remembers 


Just As It Happened. By Sir Newman Flower. (Cassell. 16s.) 


WELLs once remarked to Sir Newman Flower, “ A contented 
publisher is a continual feast.”” Sir Newman himself, in all 
the years in which he presided over the affairs of the great 
house of Cassell, had the appearance and the manner of serene 
contentment. His urbane, charitable and affectionate remin- 
iscences disclose, with charming ingenuousness, an almost 
Cheeryble character. They do not make a book of great 
literary merit, but they are consistently and constantly 
interesting and agreeable. 

A publisher of Sir Newman Flower’s distinction encounters 
in the way of business a great many of the great. Cassell’s 
list of authors, past and present, is impressive. Most of them 
in the past forty years have been Sir Newman's friends, as 
well as names on his current list. It was a good—and a 
heartening—experience for a young writer, in the days before 
the bombs fell, to go down thatong, dingy, narrow courtyard 
off Ludgate Hill, to the offices at the sign of the Beautiful 
Savage, and there be as courteously welcomed as if you were 
H. G. W. or Louis Bromfield, or even R. L. S. himself. The 
climate of the office was, it is proper to suspect, Sir Newman’s 
own. . Yet this kind and soothing person had had his fights 
in his day. He tells of quitting the employment of Lord 
Northcliffe, and of a dramatic return to see the Chief not long 
before his death. He describes a stand-up quarrel with Lord 
Curzon, which, to those who recall Harold Nicolson’s account 
of the redoubtable Roger Keyes’s terror before Curzon, is 
indeed proof of fortitude. 

A rich and happy life warmly remembered, and packed with 
incidents of an old and stabbing significance—Sir Newman 
tells his story vivaciously and utterly without malice. There 
is one especially vivid little gloss on literary history, in Sir 
Newman’s account of himself as a boy in his teens hiding in 
the bracken to watch Hardy (whom he idolised) going to pay 
his Sunday visit to his old mother in her cottage. That has 
the sharpness, the sweetness, of the boy Walter Scott’s 
encounter with Burns being lionised in an Edinburgh drawing- 
room. Sir Newman is especially good on Hardy, whom in 
later life, he knew well. He is not, I fear, so satisfactory 
on either Stevenson or W. E. Henley. Henley worked for 
some years on The Magazine of Art, which was published by 
Cassell’s, but he did not have—as Sir Newman asserts—a club 
foot. He had an artificial leg, and walked with the help of a 
stick and a crutch. Sir Newman rounds in a pleasant sketch 
of Arnold Bennett; it supplements:appropriately the new 
and just view of Bennett, with the stress on Bennett’s gener- 
osity and friendliness. 

Kitty O’Shea, her brother Sir Evelyn Wood (who refused 
to believe she had the brains to write her own reminiscences), 
Gosse, Sir Frederick Treves, Lord Oxford, Stefan Zweig, 
Jellicoe, Princess Radziwill—Sir Newman’s is a queerly mixed 
bag of acquaintance. The good publisher is like the good 
family lawyer, discreet, knowledgeable, kind and trustworthy. 
There is this difference, however: the publisher can usually 
tell, without offence and without disobeying his professional 
code. Perhaps Sir Newman’s story would have been a little 
more exciting if he had been a little less discreet, if he had told 
a little more of the ragamuffins, the failures and inexplicable 
dotties who from time to time trail in and out of a publisher’s 
office; but it might have been less felicitous. One more 
word. Sir Newman has discovered a great deal about that 
remarkable Victorian best-seller, Seton Merriman, whose real 
name was Hugh Stowell Scott. Here are two other facts : 
he was at Loretto from October to December, 1873, under the 
great Dr. Almond, and his number in the School Register is 
478. 
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Explaining A Legend 
Naga Path. (Murray. 
Miss Ursula Graham Bower, arriving at Manipur Road 
railway-station in 1937, aged twenty-two and on her first 
visit to India, drove up the spectacularly lovely motor-road 
that runs over the mountains from the Brahmaputra Valley 
to Manipur State and noticed, standing by the Khudside, 
little groups of Nagas in their black kilts decorated with lines 
of white cowrie shells, their gaily coloured plaids and their 
feathered head-dresses. Although her destination was a trim 
bungalow at Imphal, she early decided that it was in the Naga 
Hills that she wanted to live. “‘ It was as though I had dis- 
covered a world to which I had belonged the whole time ; 
from which by some accident I had become estranged.” 
Naga Path tells in great detail the story of how this intrepid 
young woman achieved her ambition, of her day-by-day 
existence among her primitive but essentially likable neigh- 
bours, and how these Nagas and Kukis organise their lives. 
Anthropologists and all who enjoy learning about strange 
people and far-off lands should enjoy this book, but to one 
reader at least its peculiar fascination lies in the fact that it 
explains a legend. 

In March, 1944, I chanced to drive up this same road, 
stopping for the night at Kohima, the pleasant little hill 
station which was so soon to be the scene of some of the hardest 
fighting experienced by the Fourteenth Army in the whole of 
their campaign. I, too, had been intrigued by the Nagas, 
and I pestered my host for information about them. I was 
told, inevitably, that they had been head-hunters to a man, 
that some of them had not yet completely relinquished this 
traditional sport, and that somewhere in these wild hill tracts 
a young and beautiful white woman was living alone in a 
Naga village and was worshipped as a queen. 

As I now know, this was Miss Graham Bower. The fact 
that she was for a time régarded by at least some of the Zami 
Nagas as a queen, or rather worshipped as the reincarnation 
of the Goddess Gaidiliu, is too long a story to go into here ; 
and in any case the whole business proved a sad embarrass- 
ment to all concerned. The important thing is that in 1939, 
with the blessing of the authorities, Ursula Graham Bower 
finally succeeded in establishing herself in a permanent camp 
at Laisong, in North Cachar, from which base she sallied out 
to near and distant Naga and Kuki villages, carrying out a 


By Ursula Graham Bower 16s.) 





COMPANY MEETING. 


TEA CORPORATION LTD 








DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT 


Tue Ordinary General meeting of the Tea Corporation Limited was held 


on October 6th in London, Mr. E. G. Estall] (the Chairman) presiding 


[he following is an extract from his circulated statement: ‘* Whilst 
the cost of production only increased by /805, the net proceeds of our 
produce realised 410,738 more than in the previous year, which, of 


course, is reflected in the profit of £23,305 before charging taxation, as 
compared with 412,406 in the previous year 

It is with pleasure that your directors recommend the resumption of 
dividends by the payment of 5 per cent., and to carry forward a very 
iseful credit balance of £29,209. Your directors deem it prudent to be 
onservative as regards finances, bearing in mind that London Publi 
\uctions are to be resumed in April, 1951, when it will, of course, be 
necessary to finance shipments of tea to London 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said that the tea crop to 31st 
August last amounted to 833,822 lbs., an increase of 47,476 lbs. over the 
corresponding period of 1949. The all-in cost worked out at approxi 


mately 27d. per lb. 717,563 lbs. had been sold to date at a net average 
price of 32.78d. per lb., yielding a net profit of approximately 53d. per 
lb., or a total of 420,000 


If the estimated tea crop of 1,350,000 lbs. was secured and costs did 
not exceed the estimated figure, with an average net selling price of 
say, 32d. per Ib., the net profit for the current year should be in the 
neighbourhood of {30,000 
Ihe report was unanimously adopted 
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dual mission of anthropological study and medical relief ; that 
she succeeded in gaining the confidence of these shy people ; 
and that, when the Japanese invasion of India threatened, 


she was entrusted by Fourteenth Army’s redoubtable “ \ 
Force with the organisation of a watch-and-ward service in 
the North Cachar district. The recital of the true facts, as 
Naga Path shows, is even more intriguing than the legend to 
which they gave rise. RALPH ARNOLD. 


. . 
Fiction 

(Chapman and Hall. 
By George Millar 


od ) 
(Heinemann 


Helena. By Evelyn Waugh. as 


Through the Unicorn Gates. 
10s. 6d.) 

Tue Helena of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s new novel is Saint Helena, 
the mother of Constantine the Great and the discoverer of the 
True Cross. The novel, presented as ‘‘a legend,”’ is light and 
compressed, entertains various nicely tempered and amusing 
notions and has many graces of style, but is perhaps to be 
considered as a devotional exercise in a serio-comic vein of 
historical fancy. Mr. Waugh accepts the suggestion that 
Helena was born in Britain—was, in fact, the daughter of 
Old King Cole (or Coel)—and his story opens in Colchester in 
the year 273 with a slave reading to her from the //iad in 
Latin paraphrase. Helena herself is charmingly realised as 
a young woman, and both the present-day slangy idiom of 
the dialogue, though it grows a little wearisome in the context 
of a situation one remembers reading about iff Dill or Gibbon, 
and the impulsive little bursts of anachronistic sentiment 
often give a piquant gaiety to Mr. Waugh’s satire. Both 
history and human character, however, are projected in a 
rather dim light, so that Helena’s pilgrimage in old age to the 
Holy Land misses any sort of crowning narrative effect. This 
is a lightly devotional, decorative, frequently entertaining, but 
not very substantial work of fiction. 

Mr. George Millar’s Through the Unicorn Gates I enjoyed and 
admired from start to finish. It seems to me to be the work 
of a writer of very genuine and lively talent and of consider- 
able potentialities as a novelist—a vigorously observant, 
imaginatively perceptive and richly comic book. I am not 
sure that I can describe it, for Mr. Millar’s disciplined enough 
story-telling purpose goes with a brilliant and high-spirited 
faculty of improvisation. Lady Almond, who during and 
after the last war lives in a large and historic manor-house 
named Wayke’s Newbourne, is in the seventies, an intelligent, 
humane, eccentric, aristocratic and dying woman. The house 
is in a secluded part of the country (Dorsetshire ?), and she 
depends upon a servant and a trio of gardeners and upon the 
resources of her own mind. There is nothing I would quarrel 
with in Mr. Millar’s finely composed and humorously eloquent 
portrait, which exhibits his idiosyncratic strength of will and 
personality with scrupulous detachment. About the dotty 
and formidable rustics—Mrs. Pitman, Bye, Minnow and the 
rest—who provide some irresistibly comic passages, I am not 
so sure. They have, the terrifying Mrs. Pitman more par- 
ticularly, the authentic knobbiness, the impermeable obstinacy 
of their kind in real life, but I suspect that Mr. Millar would 
have got rather more out of them if he had tried now and 
then to curb his high spirits. Still, they are exceedingly 
funny and the slightly ghoulish comedy of the closing sequence 
of disasters, as Lady Almond is nearing her end, is superbly 


done. R. D. CHARQUES. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
Shooting an Elephant, and Other Essays. 
(Secker and Warburg 10s.) 
James Fenimore Cocper. By James Crossman 


By George Orwell 


Herman Melville 


By Newton Arvin. (American Men of Letters Series. Methuen 
15s. each) 

A Short History of the Second World War. [by Strategicus 
(Faber. 16s.) 


Translated and Edited with Notes by 
21s.) 
(Chatto and Windus 


Letters of Marcel Proust. 
Mina Curtiss (Chatto and Windus. 


Dawson of Penn. By Francis Watson. 18s.) 
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New Thinking © 
on Old Problems 


Beginning on Monday, October 16, a brilliant new 


Scientific Series will be presented by Ritchie 
Calder, Science Editor of the News Chronicle. 
Calder, a member of the Council of the British 
Association, has invited some of today’s fore- 
most men of science each to contribute an article 
on recent developments in his particular field. 





The spectacular achievements of recent years 
have radically altered ideas about the universe, 
the nature of living matter, evolution, etc. 


We must think anew. This series will 
emphasise the mew modes of thought and 
approach which are necessary today if we are to 
understand and appreciate the terrific develop- 
ments which are taking place in modern science. 


Contributors include : 


Ritchie Calder 
Sir Harold Spencer Jones 
Dr. A. C. B. Lovell 
Dr. N. W. Pirie—On The Nature of Life 


Manchester University. 


Science Editor, who will write the Introduction 


The Astronomer-Royal, on the Nature of the Universe. 


on Radio-Astronomy—a new science 


Dr. J. S. D. Bacon—Sheffield University, on the Chemistry of Living Things. 


Dr. Julian Huxley—on New Thoughts on Ev 


olution 


Professor E. D. Adrian—Nobe! Prize Winner, Cambridge University, on Mind and Body 


Read this important series beginning October 16 in the 








England: Past, Present, 
and Future 
By Douglas Ferrold 


By his acute sense of history, his freedom from prejudice, and his 
penetrating analysis, Mr. Jerrold ranks with the major political 
historians of the twentieth century. It is no exaggeration to say 
that in the present crisis of civilization England : Past, Present, and 
Future is among the most important contributions to modern 
thought. 350 pages. 10s. 6d. net 
Book Sewety Recommendaren. Prospectus post free 


Holland To-day 
By Cicely Hamilton 


A vivid picture of Holland and its people to-day, against the 
background of enemy occupation and devastation, post-war 
rehabilitation, past historical, cultural, and economic development. 
With 16 pages of photographs. 12s. 6d. net 





Volumes 9 and 10 of the New 1949-50 
Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 


are now at the booksellers 
and the set of this unique 
reference work containing in all 
9,000,000 words and 2,500 illustrations 
(at 12s. a volume) will be completed with 
Volumes 11 and 12 at the end of the vear 
Illustrated Prospestus post free 





* See the ten volumes to-day. 


Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sens Ltd., Bedford St., W.C.2 
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“Fancy 


arriving 








home to this’ 


& wo a 3 $ 
“We'd only been gone a couple of hours but 
we came back to fi 
open and the whole place turned upside- 
down. There was nothing in the house of 
any great value, but everything portable had 
been stolen And the 
damage! Well, all Lcan say is that l wouldn't 
like to pay for it out of my own pocket — 
but my ‘General’ Comprehensive Policy 
takes care of that, thank goodness, and a 
great deal else besides.’ 


1d the window broken 





even the wireless 








Peace of mind costs very little 


£600 cover on household goods, for only 30 - 
against burglary, fire, flood and 


Comprehensive Policy offers you. The 100°, 
premium No-Claim Bonus every sixth year brings a 
more than 20 other risks — is an example of free 


t's in your mind. Sead coupon today. 





year’s insurance. Find out more while 
what the “General’ Householders’ 
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There’s nothing to compare with 
Four Square’s famous flavour, 
fresh from the Vacuum Tin! In 
prime condition when packed, 


in prime condition when opened, 


RED Original Matured Vir- 
ginia, cut from the cake, in 
broken flake form. Also FINB 
CUT, ready rubbed 

4/54 per oz. 
BLUE Original Mixture .. . 
a balanced blend of Virginia 
and Oriental Tobaccos 

4/54 per oz. 
VELLOW Straight Virginia 
type tobacco cut from the 
cake, in broken flake form 

4/\} per oz. 
GREEN Genuine Scottish 
Mixture blended from Em- 
pire-Grown Virginia and 
Oriental Tobaccos 

4/!4 per oz. 
BROWN Ready-rubbed 
Navy Cut, finely shredded 
and toasted to a rich dark 
brown 4,1£ per oz. 
PURPLE A blend of Empire- 
Grown Virginia tobaccos 
rolled and cut into discs 

4/l} per oz. 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS 
BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


Four Square stays fresh to the 

last pipeful, burns cool and sweet 
to the last shred. Only the 

vacuum tin—and Four Square 
quality—can give you such 

perfect smoking pleasure. 

Buy Four Square and be sure: 

all six blends are vacuum packed — 


your favourite amongst them. 


VACUUM PACKED 
in 10z, 20z &40z TINS 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Just as international political tension has eased, the uncertainties of 
the international currency situation have re-asserted themselves as a 
factor in the investment equation. Canada’s decision to set her 
currency free, obviously made with the desirability in mind of approach- 
ing nearer to parity with the American dollar, has come as a powerful 
reminder of the impermanence of the present pattern of exchange rates 
Closely followed by the publication of the gold and dollar reserve 
figures of the United Kingdom for the third quarter of the year—which 
show a further substantial strengthening of the position—it was clearly 
bound to start fresh talk of a possible revaluation of the pound. Offi- 
cial denials of any such intention have been forthcoming with remark- 
able promptness, and I am bound to say that on this occasion I am 
inclined to believe that these reassurances can be trusted. Admittedly 
the pound is gaining strength, but the gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area, which now need to be considered in relation to the greatly 
increased level of world prices, and the large external indebtedness of 
the United Kingdom, require to be built up to a much more impressive 
total. In my view, therefore, investors in gold shares should not panic 
On the other hand, I do not take the view that the improvement in 
gilt-edged prices, although it is being fostered by sterling revaluation 
talk, is unjustified. So far as one can see ahead, the danger of a fresh 
currency crisis on the external front, which has constituted the main 
threat to the stability of interest rates here, has passed. In spite of 
the gently rising tide of inflation, fixed interest stocks may well 
succeed, in these days of managed money, in holding their ground 


Eastwoods’ Dividend Raised 

Threatened by the Government's cement nationalisation proposals, 
Mr. G. W. A. Millar, the chairman and managing director of the East- 
woods’ group of companies, has taken the bold line of raising the Or- 
dinary dividend. _For the year to March 31st the Eastwoods’ board 
are proposing a final payment of 8 per cent. on the {1 million of Ordin- 
ary stock, bringing up the total distribution to 12 per cent., which 
compares with 8 per cent. for each of the two preceding years. In thus 
breaking away from dividend limitation in the strict sense, the East 
woods directors can point to a sharp increase in the group's trading 
profit. This is up from {281,971 to a new record of £371,011, reflecting 
an expansion of output and trading to new records in every branch of 
the business. It is well to remember that the activities of this group 
extend over a wide field, covering the manufacture of bricks and tiles, 
the business of barge and wharf owners, builders’ merchants and 
transport contractors, as well as the production of cement. A scheme 
for segregating the cement assets was approved by the stockholders 
last November. 

The preliminary figures for the year to March 31st show that taxation 
called for £142,917, against {99,757, and that the charge for deprecia 
tion of plant was raised from £77,089 to £98,851. They also show that 
the carry-forward, in spite of the higher Ordinary dividend, is being 
raised by nearly £25,000 to (£79,609. Although the cover for the 
Ordinary dividend is not particularly strong, the {1 Ordinary units 
seem to be quite fairly valued around 35s. od. to yield £6 12s. per cent 
The group has built up a strong financial position and has the advantage 
of alert management 

A Cheap Industrial 

Among the industries making rapid strides in the export market are 
the manufacturers of heavy motor vehicles. The Ordinary shares of 
most of the larger units in this industry are priced to yield something 
between 4 per cent. and 5} per cent. It should be opportune, there- 
fore, to look into the possibilities of the equities of some of the smaller 
concerns, whose trade is expanding in the favourable trading con- 
ditions wow prevailing. The 2s. Ordinaries of Atkinson Lorries (Hold- 
ings) look interesting from this standpoint at their present price of 7s 
For the nine months to March 31st this company paid a dividend of 25 
per cent., equivalent to 33 1/3 per cent. for the full year. Moreover, this 
payment was made out of earnings of over 80 per cent. Taking the 
33 1/3 per cent. annual dividend basis the yield at 6s. 104d. is the attrac- 
tive one of 9} per cent. This company owns works at Preston and 
Balham, and manufactures and distributes heavy commercial vehicle 
chassis and heavy and light vehicle bodies. It also repairs all types of 
mechanical vehicles. Profits for the nine months to March 31st, 
1950, were practically as large as for the previous year, the increase 
in the annual rate of earnings being due more to improved methods 
than to an expansion of output, which was limited by the steel quota 
Nearly one-third of the output was sold for export. In July the chair- 
man stated that turnover was still running at a consistently high level 
and that, although the full effects of the new purchase-tax on vehicle 
chassis imposed in the 1950 Budget had still to be experienced, there 
had been no serious repercussions up to date. He expressed his con- 
fidence that the company would continue to do well in spite of difficult 
conditions and disclosed that orders were “‘ quite satisfactory."’ Offer 
ing a yield of substantially higher than the average for the commercial 
vehicle group, these 2s. Ordinary shares look an attractive purchase at 
the current price, especially having regard to the strong earnings cover 
behind the dividend rate. 





PERSONAL 


ECOME a Hotel Bookkeéper, Recep- 
B tionist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary. Expert 
Postal Courses: brochure (3d.).—SECRE- 
rary, Sthn. Training Col, Withdean, 
Brighton, 6. 

CANC ER SUFFERER (50605). Poor 
Old Woman (86) living alone on very 
amall income needs nourishment and com- 
forts. Please help us to care for her (also 
hundreds of other sad cases). —-NATIONAL 
SocieTy FOR CANCER RELIEF (Dept. G7) 
47. Victoria St., S.W. 
CHEN A RIVETING.—Your good quality 
pieces repaired at 10d. per rivet.— 
H. G W. & Partners, Ltp., 82, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


f. X-SCHOOLMISTRESS, highly quali- | 
fied 


, willing teach tinies where most 
needed. 916B. 
f IRE IS A CONSTANT PERIL. Advice 
on the protection of your home, busi- 
ness or factory is provided free of charge.— 
Write for booklet FS/S, THE NATIONAL 
Fire PROTECTION Co., Ltp., Faggs Road, 
Feltham, Middlesex. 
OW does a large modern advertising 
agency function? If considering ad- 
vertising, you are cordially invited to have 
a look around our building and see how 
it’s done.--SAMSON CLARK AND Co., LTD., 
57/61, Mortimer St., W.1. Mus. 5050. 


H™ TO STOP SMOKING. World-famous 
Method. Explanatory Booklet Free.— 
Mr. G. S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, London ; 
24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 
|NFORMATION BULLETINS _Jour- 
nals of Societies or Institutions :— 
consultant editor and designer will undertake 
presentation, layout and finalization of 
text for printer. Moderate fees. Enquiries 
invited from Embassies, literary, social 
and industrial bodies. Box 918B. 


T°? promote friendship and 
standing among the nations. 
UnireD NATIONS ASSOCIATION. 
11, Maiden Lane, W.C.2., i 
North Leeds to A. BISSINGTON, 
wood Lane, Leeds 6. 
|NITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphlets 
»nd information on receipt of stamp.— 
Rev. HELEN PHILLIPS, 14, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1,. 
W AYFARERS RESTAURANT, of Gran- 
ville Place, Orchard Street, W.1, 
MAY. 5125, have opened a branch estab- 
lishment at 33, Oxford Street, W.1, GER. 
4713 (opposite Frascati), for the service of 
their teas, coffees, snacks, | ght meals and 
Continental delicatessen. Open till mid- 
night for after-theatre suppers, &c. Fully 
licensed. ‘Tariff and quality as at Gran- 
ville Place. 


)1 PER CENT. free of tax. Investment 
“2 moneys are received up to £5,000 
maximum.—Send for full particulars to 
SECRETARY, STATE BUILDING Society, 8&8, 
oom Palace Gdns., Westminster, 
S.W.1. 


under- 


Write to 
or for readers in 
33, Weet- 


A SHADY tree, a book, a seat, TOM 
LONG, my pipe—and life’s complete ! 


Cows AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
pecially for collections and Gold. 
Cat. of English Coins, 5s.; 
Bulletin free.—B. A. SEABY, 
Portland St., London, W.1 
DAM that DRAUGHT 
Srrip. Details ATOMI 

15. Maiden Lane, W.C.2. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—-REMAKE HANDBAGS CO., 183A, 
Brompton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 

three turnings from Harrods. 

EAL’S 
box 
convert 


specimen 
Ltp., 65, Gt. 


with ATOMIC 
SERVICES (83), 


remake and 
springs and 
mattresses into 
types.—Write for folder “ 
ding,’ Heat & Son, Lrtp., 
Court Road, W.1. 
“ ISIBLE_ MENDING on all garments 
~day Service, Hosiery Mending—3 
day Service. Post or call.—BELL 
MENDERs, Lrp., 156, Strand, W.C 


re-cover divans, 
mattresses : 
spring interior 
Remaking Bed- 
196, ‘Tottenham 


| EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERV ICE | 


Leodian Limited are now able to make 
up customers own materials to individual 
Measurements in any of the Leodian 
Styles Charges, including trimmings, from 
£2 17s. 6d. Write for style book and par- 
ticulars.—LEopiIAN LiMiTED (SP. 57), 
Union House, Leeds, 2. 
OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER re- 

quired. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 
ae Lirp., London, S.W.1 


Join the | 


re- | 


also | 


INVISIBLE } 


SLO. Secret «rial 
Ww: 


‘ 
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GELLING mpg me mg | OR SILVER? 
—As the leading Hatton Garden 
Jewellers we pay the following Record 
-rices :—{5-£75 for Cultured Pearl Neck- 
laces; £5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and 
Chains; £15-£250 Diamond Watches and 
Eternity Rings ; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports 
Cups and ‘Trophies; £10-£100 Gold 
Cigarette Cases ; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea 
Sets and Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, 
and up to £5,000 for Diamond and Precious 
Stone Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Ear- 
rings. Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. it will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell—M. Hayes AND 
Sons, Lrp., 106, Hatton Harden, Londgn, 
E.C.1 HOLborn 8177. 
-IDMAN’ S SEA SALT for aches and 
pains. Nature’s tonic. Insist on 
TIDMAN’s. 
HE WRITER, contains this month 
articles by Campbell Dixon, Elizabeth 
Berridge, J. C. Hall; and other helpful 
articles for the journalist and author. 
Order now from your newsagent price 1/6d. 
E are again able to despatch GIFT 
PARCELS OF FOOD, CLOTH- 
ING AND VITAMINS to the Continent. 
Order now in time for Xmas. Write for 
details to Daras Co., (Oxford) Lrp., 1-5, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


GARDEN STONE, for paths, terraces, 
steps, walks, &c.—Old York stone, 
crazy-paving in 5 to 6 ton loads or rect- 
angular slabs by the square yard.—Please 
write FRITH, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet. 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—DOuGLAS JIGSAW LIBRARY (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
NEW Irish Linen Lengths.—{a) Natural 
Shade 6 yds.x 24 in., each 21/-, 6 yds. 
I 32 in., each 27/-; (b) White, 6 yds. x 
24 in., each 22/6, 6 yds. x 32 in., each 
28/6; (c) Embroidery, Cream or White, 
3 yds. x 36 in., each 21/-, 3 yds. x 52 in., 
each 28/6; carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway, Ltp. (Dept.454) 
139/143, Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 
N EW Leather gy of superb quality and 
workmanship. Brief Cases, Brown 
with 2 straps, triple ick and hide handle, 
size 15 in. x in.; (a) Real Hide, 2 
pockets, 65/- each, 3 pockets, 85/- each ; 
(b) Solid Leather, 1 pocket, 32/6 each. 2 
pockets, 45/- each, 3 pockets, 62/6 each, 
2, Wallets, with usual compartments for 
notes, tickets, stamps, etc., and large back 
pocket : (a) Real Morocco, black or brown, 
each (b) Solid Leather in brown 
Crocodile grain or black Morocco grain, 
each 15/6; carr. free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 
306), 139/143, Stoke Newington High St., 
London, N.16. 
yey R BOILER OIL-FIRED MEANS 
NO STOKING. Extra cleanliness, 
even temperature thermostatically c »ntrolled 
resulting in economical use. Complete 
change-over within few days by fitting 
Britain’s best burner—the “ Parwinac”™ 
fully autimatic Oil Burner. Ask for list 
OB 450.—PARKER, WINDER & ABCHURCH, 
Lrp., 450 Broad 5t., Birmingham 1 (Mid- 
land 5001.) 
HERB PLANTS—dried culinary herbs 
and savoury jellies, Lavender, Pot- 
Pourri, etc. Catalogue from STOKE Lacy 
Herp FarM, Heretord. 
PARACHUTES ; each panel 36 in. at 
base ta ering to 3 in. and 132 in. long. 
Pure White Heavy English dilk or Prim- 
rose Nylon 2 panels 15/-, 4 panels 27/6, 
8 panels 52/6. Orange Rayon 16 panels; 
each 30 in. x 70 in., 8 panels 12/6, Whole 
Parachute 22/6. Carr. Free. Satisfaction 
or money back. H. Conway, Lrp., (DEpt 
281), 139/143 Stoke Newington High St., 
London, N.16. 
SHETLAND KNITTING WOOLS.— 
100 per cent. pure Shetland in a 
variety of shades. Send for samples and 
price list. SHETLAND HAND KNITTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Ltp., Lerwick, - hetland. 


EDUCATIONAL 


APMINISTRAT IVE AND SECRET- 
ARIAL TRAINING.—Expert advice 
on careers. Individual care. Good posts 
found for all qualified students. Courses for 
Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library work ; 
| Journalism, Advertising, Languages and 
| Foreign Shorthands and in Management. 
Special arrangements for graduates. Schol- 
| arships available. Resident and day students 
| accepted, Social amenities —Apply to J W. 
| LoveripGe, M.A. (Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
College, 2, Arkwright Road, 
Ham. 5986 


| Higher and School Certificates, 


"/PRE-WAR NOVELS Wanted. 
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CRT AOSTS SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, | 
Goiden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk to the | 
Governors.—Mon. 2828. 


| 
AVIES’S Successful INDIVIDUAL | 
TUITION for Civil Service, degree, | 
professional and school examinations, also 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING courses for | 
graduates and older students at 2, Addison 
Road, W.14 (Park 4465). Special junior 
departments (COMMON EN'’TRANCE, 
&c.) for boys under 15 at 24, Lyndhurst 
Gardens, N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936), and 
68, Cadogan Sq., 5.W.1. (Tel.: Knights- 
bridge 1741). Also ENGLISH COURSES 
for foreign students at 54, Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 estern 6.64). 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7, Hol- 

land Park, W.11.—Individual ‘Tuition 
for Examinations, Naval Special Entry, 
Army Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B. | 
London 
Matriculation. _ University Entrance and 
Scholarships. Tel. Park 7437. 


DRAMA" TIC Speech, Television and Film | 

classes.— Training under the Govern- | 
ment. Further Education and Training 
Scheme.—L.A.M.D A., ‘Tower House, 
Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 


OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.); 
London University B.A., B.Sc. B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees ; Diplomas, Law 
Exams., &c. Low fees. _Instalments.— 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford: 
(Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Part- 
time day courses. Evening classes in 
Gregg Shorthand and ‘Typewriting. —Mnks. 
FRANCES KING, F.N.G.A., .F.T 

115, Gloucester Place, W.1. 





h om. 
Welbeck 385 5. 


M“t FAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE | 


. . Duke Street, W.1., and Park Lane, 
W.1., "provides training for High Grade 
Secretarial Posts. New courses commencing 
30th Oct..and Nov. 6th for which early | 
application is essential. 


MA&L «BOROUGH GATE SECRET- 
ARIAL COLLEGE for Educated | 
Men and Women, Director: R. W. 
Holland, O.B.E., M. A., M.Sc., LL.D. 
Comprehensive training for high- grade | 
Secretarial appointments. Intensive Busi- 
ness Course for those seeking administrative 
appointments in Business.——-Prospectus or 
interview on application to SECRETARY, 
61-62, Bayswater Road, W.2. ‘Tel. : PAD- | 
dington 3320. 
[ HE ‘TRIANGLE 
COLLEGE, South 
W.1. May. 5306 (3 lines). 


SECRETARIAL 
Molton Street, 


LITERARY 
OUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY. Many people add yearly 
to the family budget and help to pay for 
the family holiday by writing articles, | 
stories and sketches based on_ holiday 
experiences. The London S-chool of 
Journalism, founded by the leading news- 
paper proprietors and staffed by experts, 
has helped thousands to success. Way 
not you? Advice is free, fees are low. x } 
copy of “ Writing for the Press” is free 
from : PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, LONDON | 
SCHOOL OF a 57, Gordon 5q., 
London, W.C.1 


MERICAN MAGAZINES : 
Geog. Mag., Pop. Mechs., Fortune, 
etc., by postal subscription Send for details. 
—TuHomas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan St., 
Blackpool. 


F INE BOOKS on all aspects of Antique 

Collecting ; also decorative maps and 
topographical prints of all descriptions ; 
books purchased.—P. M. E. Erwoop, 102, 
Herbert Road, London, S.E.18. 


EAN MCDOUGAL for typing; 24- 


hour duplicating,  translations.—31, 
Kensington Church Street, London, W.8 


WEStern 5509. 

M: & J. Secretarial Service for du>licat- 
ing, typing and emergen.y secre- 

tarial assistance. Telephone Hillside 6911. 

7 2 {aaa Woodside Park, London, 


Nat. 


Pocket Editions.—Please 
1; CLARKE HALL, Lrp., Wine Office Court, 
E.C.4, 
W RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—THeE Recent INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 


ANTED, stories and articles for 
American journals.—DONALD CRAIG, 
Holycross, Thurles. 


Creole UL copying by expert. For 
- collection of your MSS ring HAM. 


THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4 FOR BOOKS *¥ 


New and 
secondhand 
Books on 
every subjec 


Stock of three 


million volumes 


We BUY Books, too 
119 - 125 


Charing Cross Roa 


London WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9—6 (inc. Sats.) 








Not | 
quote to! 


85G), Palace Gate. London, W.38. | 


| BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME ! 


EN who smoke Murray's Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 
love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of 
medium strength—the strengih most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fiagrant, with 
a flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


4/ | 4. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND © Limp BELFAST 
NORTHERN IRILAN! i tobaccos 


have been skilfully Lic nded J fon over 130 years 
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LITERARY (LINGUA- 

PHONE Course. Five 12-inch records 
of famous writers. Perfect condition. 
£3 including text-book. Bripie, Kilming- 
ton, near Axminster. 
A!‘ THORS MSS 


TALIAN 


Ete undertaken by 
qualified typist. Mederate rates— 
according to length. Muss M. Evans, 89, 
Oakley Street, Chelsea. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
EADING National building contractors 
have vacancy in their London Office 
or articled pupil to be trained during four 
years in main aspects of building admin- 
istration including costing, buying and 
surveying. Applicants should have had 
good general education (public school 
preferred) and should be between 164 and 

184 years of age, and just left school 
Training ranks for deferment of National 
Service. Salary (increasing annually) will 
be paid. Staff canteen. Young man who 
has just completed National Service and 
who has the other requirements would be 
considered. Write Box L.N.B. c/o Dixons, 
1/9 Hills Place, Oxford Street, W.1 

URSAR required Jan. 1951 (preferably 
end of Nov. 1950). Knowledge of all 
schoo! accounts and Min. of Ed. Returns 
essential; good shorthand-typing. Salary 
according to age and experience. Apply 
Principal, West Heath School, Sevenoaks. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
—BRUNNER CHAIR OF ECONOMIC 
Scusnce. The Council of the University 
of Liverpool invites applications for the 

Brunner Chair of Economic Science. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned, by whom twelve copies 
of applications (one in the case of overseas 
candidates) should be received not later 
than 25 November, 1950. STANLEY DuM- 
BELL, Registrar. 

ILL HILL SCHOOL. The Head 
Mastership will be vacant at Easter 

1951, owing to the resignation of the Revd. 
{ S. Whale, D.D. This is an Independent 

Sublic School and is undenominational 
(the Chapel Services being of the usual 
Free Church type). Full information can 
be obtained from the Secretary to the Gov- 
ernors, The Bursary, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W.7. Applicants for the post 
should be graduates of some British Uni- 
versity, and should send the names of not 
more than three referees before October 
Sist. 

H*,i am STY’S COLONIAL SER- 

*E.—Vacancies will shortly exist 
in both ‘Trinidad and British Guiana for 
an Economic Adviser. Duties will be to 
advise the respective Governments on 
economic policy with special emphasis on 
commercial, industrial and developmental 
aspects, and to undertake administrative 
and committee work as may be required. 

The functions of both posts will involve 
close collaboration with the Financial 
Secretary and in the case of the British 
Guiana post will include those of Develop- 
ment Commissioner who will be responsible 
for the planning of development schemes 
and the overall supervision of their exe- 
cution. 

Candidates should possess, in addition to 
academic qualifications such as a first or 
second class honours degree preferably in 
economics, commercial and _ industrial 
experience in responsible administrative 
positions. 

For the Trinidad post the salary is £1,875 
per annum for appointment on agreement 
for three years, or £1,700 per annum for a 
permanent and pensionable appointment 
on two years’ probation. The salary of the 
British Guiana post is £1,600 per annum 
for a permanent and pensionable appoint- 
ment on two years probation. Pensionable 
terms could not be offered to candidates 
over the age of 45 
Intending applicants should submit brief 
particulars of age, qualifications and exper- 
rence to the Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, 5S.W.1. 

( OUNTY BOROUGH OF WOLVER- 

HAMPTON.—APPOINTMENT OF CIVIC 

HALL MANAGER.—Applications are invited 
for the appointment of Manager of the 
Civic Hall, Wolverhampton. 
The salary will be in accordance with Grade 
X of the Administrative Professional and 
Technical Division of the National Joint 
Council Scheme (£8504{1,000 per annum). 
The appointment will be subject to the 
Conditions of Service of that Scheme, to 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and to the 
passing of a medical examination, and will 
be determinable by one month's notice on 
either side 

The person appointed will be responsible 
for the management and supervision of the 
Hall, including the promotion of concerts 


Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y. 
at its offices, | 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE 


and the organisation 
of other cultural activities undertaken by 
the Council, as well as the letting of the 
ha.i for functions promoted by other per- 
sons. He will also be expected to take an 
active interest in cultural societies, such as 
the Art Society and the Film Society, which 
are sponsored by the Council. It is import- 
ant therefore that he should have had 
experience in these matters, that he should 
be a competent administrator, and that he 
should be a person of wide cultural interests, 
partic ularly in the field of music. 
Applications, together with the names of 
three persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be sent, in envelopes endorsed 
‘Civic Hall Manager”, to reach the 
undersigned not later than the 28th October, 
1950. J. Brock ALLon, Town Clerk. Town 
Hall, Wolverhampton. 


_ CONCERTS 
RATH BACH FESTIVAL.  l4th-21st 
Octobe 14 concerts 


and other functions 


Brochure from 
Bach Festival Secretary, Bath (24d. stamp). 
St. Margaret’ s Church, ee S.W.1 
JES., 24 OC Tr. 
THE BACH CAN’ rAT J & i 0 B 
Bicentenary Concert of works by J. S. 
Bach, including Magnificat, Church Cantata 
No. 43 “ God goeth up.” and Schemelli 
Arias. 

Margaret Ritchie. William Herbert. 
Nancy Evans. George James. 
The Oriana Madrigal Society 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra. 
Conductor: Charles Kennedy Scott. 

Admission by ticket in ADVANCE ONLY, 
8/6 & 5/-, by post (send sa.e.), from 
Wilfred Lindsay, 29, Spencer-rd., S.W.20, 
or by personal application to Oxford 
University Press, 44, Conduit-st., W.1. 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


TALIAN Courses and Lectures at the 
Italian Institute, beginning October 
23rd, 1950. Open also to non-members.— 
For details please apply to the SECRETARY, 
the Italian Institute, 39, Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1 SLO 0453. 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton St., 
+ W.1. Recent Paintings and Drawing 
by Ben NICHOLSON. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond 
Street, W.1. French Landscape by 
Contemporary French Painters. Daily 
10-5.30, Sat. 10-1. 
OL < BROWSE and gy LBANCO. | 
Cork Street, W.1. Recent 
pit by CLIFFORD inn: ‘Theatre 
Designs and Drawings by Les_ie Hurry. 
fh OYAL ACADEMY.—Paintings from 
Woburn Abbey. Weekdays 10-7, Sun- 
days 2-6. Admission 1/-. 
HOMAS ROWLANDSON Arts Coun- 
cil exhibition. Water colours and draw- 
ings trom the Gilbert Davis Collection. 
New BuRLINGTON GaALLertes, Old Burling- 
ton Street. Open till 4th November, Mon., 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. TTues., Thurs., 10-8. 
Admission 1/-. 
ARC ADE GALLERY, 
aissance 


paintings ; 


Gothic and Ren- 
the Anghiari 
Master, Palma, Bugiardini, Zelotti, Dossi, 
Schools of Catalonia, Sienna, Florence. 
Oct. 12-Nov. 5., 28, Old Bond Street. 
Pp: AINTINGS by 3 ARTISTS.—Margar- 
et Bergen, Marion Edie, Marcus Lyon. 
HeAL & Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
W.i 


OUR PUBLIC LIBRARY—WHAT 

IT IS AND WHAT IT DOES—II” 

A lecture will be given by members of the 

staff of the St. Marylebone Public Libraries, 

at Stern Hall, 33, Seymour Place, Marble 

Arch, on Monday, October 16 at 8 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


NGLISH LAKES.—Comfortable Guest 
House in delightful 
personal attention; reduced terms 
October Ist.—-Dawson, Birkhead, 
beck, Windermere. 
INTAGEL, CORNWALL. 
Camelot offers peace, warmth 
comfort it in n congenial atmosphere 


from 


—Hotel 
and 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


oe RGH Y.M.C.A, MANOR 
~ CLUB.—Excellent accommodation for 
ladies and gentlemen. Beautifully situated ; 
comfortably furnished ; ideal for students 
and business people.—-Folder from Sec- 
RETARY, Dept. A., 12, Rothsay Pl. Tel. 
No, ‘2 
| ARGE 
Cooking 
phere, quiet, 
near tv'ses. 


Furnished Room with 
facilities. Informal atmos- 
pleasant home, Hampstead, 
2 gns. Box No. 904B 


Post Office, December 


Single 


SPECTATOR, 


13, 1950 
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HOTELS 


Recommended by 
Ashley Courrenay 





‘ THE CIRCUITOUS ROAD IS OFTEN 
BET TER.” 


Yes, but for a short cut to reliable hotel 
accommodation, study my “ Shop Window ” 
below, and for other districts write to me, 
enclosing a stamped-addressed envelope, to 
68, St. James's Street, London, SW.A1. I 
have travelled many circuitous roads on your 
behalf 


Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK 
Hore. For the City man and all apprec- 
iative of a country home. Golf, Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE 
Lovce Hore... For residence or a break 
from responsibilities. Convenient for 
Ascot (4 miles), Windsor, Staines, Virginia 
Water, Riding and Golf in vicinity. Beaut- 
iful gardens, good food. Egham Station 
buses and Green Line coaches pass door. 
Special Winter terms from October to 
March. Tel.: Egham 197. 


EXETER. THe Royal 
“The Gateway to the West.” A beautiful 
old eighteenth-century coaching house 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close, packed 
with relics of a more leisured age yet replete 
with everp modern amenity. Well-appointed 
bedrooms. Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge. 
Lift, R.A.C., A.A., P.O. phones all rooms. 
Tel.: 4071-2. 

FOLKESTONE. Princes Hote.. Congen- 
ial company, a sheltered situation (in the lee 
of the Leas), plenty to do. Squash, tennis, 
golf, tiding, billiards; all the attractions 
of an attractive town. Cocktail Lounge. 
Lift. Private suites and bathrooms. Tel. 
2850. . 


HARROGATE.  Carrn Hypro 
A name to remember for comfort, courtesy 
and good catering. Now fully licensed. 
Full suite of medical baths. Full Christmas 
programme. Manager: A. A. Lickorish. 
Telephone 4005/8. ‘Trust Houses Limited. 


HASTINGS. 


Centre of the 


CLARENCE HOTEL. 


HOTEL. 


YELTON Hore. Licensed. 
Sea Front, next door to 
White Rock Pavilion. Renowned for 
excellent food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern 
equipments and comforts. Personal super- 
vision of Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 614. 
Wire: “ Yelton,” Hastings. 





LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALt. First- 
class Residential Hotel, once home of David 
Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Fxcellent 
cuisine, fully licensed. P.O. phones all 
rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 
Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool. 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under Person. 
al supervision of Managing Director. Apply 
Manager. Tel: Hendon 1456. n 
MARLOW. The famous COompLeat 
ANGLER Hore. welcomes visitors with 
warmth, comfort and good cooking. Private 
bathrooms available. 31 miles from London. 
Excellent Golf Courses nearby. ‘Tel. : 
Marlow 915. 

NINFIELD, Sussex. Moor Hari Hove. 
(Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
House atmosphere you may be seeking 
Riding Stables; Saturday Dances; ‘Har 
Tennis Court; Golf; Cocktail Bar and 
always someone genial to meet. Tel. 
Ninfield 330. 
PENZANCE, 


well! 


Queen's Hore. Winter 
Spend it in a sheltered spot, and in 
an exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
specialises ,in protecting guests from the 
vagaries of the English climate. Winter 
terms i 5 gns. for a month's stay or 
longer Tel.: 2371. 

RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. Morsneap 
Hore.. Just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
from 64 gns., with easy access to City and 
West End. Tel.: Richmond 4676. 
SIDMOUTH. Victoria HorTer. Facing 
the sea. Open all the year. Food you will 
enjoy. Breakfast in bed ‘Telephone and 
Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
attractively furnished room. A superb bed. 
Service with a Smile. Come and be spoilt ! 
Tel.: 951 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Faces the South and the 
in 65 Acres of Park Land 
London and the Coast. Fully licensed. 
First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge 
and ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 
9-hole course. ‘Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 
WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OaTLANDs PARK 
Hore. Only 30 minutes from London. 
Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, and Dancing 
—all free to residents. 150 rooms (many 
with private bath) and _ self-contained 
suites. Centra! heating. Moderate inclusive 
terms. Weybridge 1190. 


Spa Hore. 
Sun. 400ft. up 
30 miles from 








surroundings ; | 


Trout- | 


W INTER IN DEVON. Sunny self- 

contained furnished flat to let Dec.- 
May. 2 sitting, 2 bedrooms; al! electric. 
Real country; sea 8 miles. Good help 
available. £5 per week including electricity, 
fuel, garage Bripiz, Kilmington, nr. 
Axminster 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
FRENCH RIVIERA.—10 days’ holiday 
for £22 10s. include coach travel, 
Grenoble to Nice across the Alps and Nice 
to Marseille along Mediterranean coast ; 
days’ full board at Nice and al! meals en 
route. Write, call or ‘phone NOW for 
details.—CONTOL RS, Lip., 72, Newman 
Street, W.1. Tel. : MU Seum 8499 and 6463 
SKI- ING AT SESTRIERES.—Season 
- starts early December. For only £25 
Pilot Travel Service will arrange you a 10- 
day holiday in this sunny Italian winter 
resort, inclusive of all travel and hotel 
expenses.— Apply to PILoT TRAVEL SERVICE, 
27, Hertford Street, W.1. (GROsvenor 
1504.) 
W INTER SPORTS.—-Private Party will 
leave London with escort on the 22nd 
December for Wengen; 10 days, 33 gns. ; 
17 days, 43 gns. ; positively inclusive.— 
Apply now to VOYAGERS LTD., Princes 
House. Princes Arcade, 190, Piccadilly, 
1. "Phone, GRO. 2032. 
W INTER SPORTS Christmas Holiday 
in Switzerland for Adults, Students 
and teen-age children. Prices, including 
escort, hotel “ ski-instruction, etc., from 
£24 10s. Od. ey: KETT, s South Drive, 
ddleton ae Sussex. :2812. 
\WHE RE IN THE WORL D- are you 
going ? If you know or even if you 
don't know, take counsel with Cook’s to 
discover the optional ways of getting there. 
-THos. Cook & Son, Ltp., Berkeley St., 
London, W.1., and branches. 
gwr TZERLAND.—Guests received by 
young couple for winter sports and 
spring ski-ing in comfortable and ideally 
situated Chalet. Ski-fields on doorstep. 
Ice-rink, ski-lifts, riding, &c Fer illustrated 
brochures, kindly enclose Internationale 
Stamp Coupon.—C. B. WILMOT-ALLISTONE 
Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau-d'Oex. 


23, 1596. 
Friday, October 13, 





HOTELS 


UTUMN is at its loveliest at Farring- 
ford, a delightful country house hotel 
near Freshwater, L.o. Comfort and 
service are the keynotes ‘of the hotel and 
the cosy centrally heated cottages in the 
grounds. Mild climate. A.A. and R.A.C. 
appointed. Garage. ‘Terms from 6 gns.— 
Write for details: to: ‘THE MANAGER, 
FARRINGFORD, Freshwater, 1.0.W. ‘Tel.: 
Freshwater 312. 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. — LANc- 
STON ARMs HOTEL, Kingham, Oxen. 
Comfortable good food, excellent centre. 
ONDON, HAMPSTEAD.- i. ANGORF 
~ HOoreL, 18-20, Frognal, N.W.3. (A.A. 
and R.A.C. approved London Lists). sa) 
cosy hotel with the personal touch.” 
W'thin 15 mins. by Tube of Piccadilly 
Circus. Nightly, weekly and residential. 
Singles from 4} gns., doubles from 7 gns. ; 
room, bath and breakfast, 15s. per day.— 
Tel.: Hampstead 227! 
OXON. —You can spe nd the Autumn and 
Winter in warmth and comfort with- 
out fear of river mists at Croft House 
Hotel, Burcot, Oxon. Good food ; perfect 
for a honeymoon. Tel. : Clifton Hampden. 
32, 


HE BABIES’ HOTEL, Amesbury, 
Wilts. Country Guest House for 
Children. Complete charge taken for any 
period: doctor in attendance. ‘Telephone 
Amesbury 2103.—Muss BARBARA VINCENT, 
S.R.N., Proprietor. 
HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, 
Watchbell Street, Rye.—Good food. 
Soft beds, h. & c. water in every bedroom. 
Central heating. Fine views.—Apply 
PROPRIETOR. 
INTER IN COMFORT.—ROSEACRE 
Country Houst Hore., West Run- 
ton (close to golf links), offers special terms 
for winter residents. Sunny sheltered posi- 
tion. Comfortable lounges. Central heat- 
ing, log fires, and a willing staff to wait 
upon you.—Applications to Proprietor, 
Capt. R. S. CRAWFORD SMITH. 
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